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A NOTE ON THE 
“LIBER DE MEDICINIS EXPERTIS” ATTRIBUTED TO GALEN 


By ERNEST WICKERSHEIMER, M.D. 


STRASBURG, FRANCE 
MONG the writings 


attributed to 
Galen there 
» which in Latin bears 
WEN the title “Liber de 

iW medicinis expertis” or 

Be “Liber de medicinis 

experimentatis,” or: yet again “Experi- 
mentatio medicinalis.” According to the 
first words of the manuscript which I have 
studied it had been translated from Greek 
into Arabian by Johannitius, and from the 
Arabian into Latin by Farrachius: ‘“‘Trans- 
tulit Johannitius de greco in arabicum et 
magister Farrachius de arabico in latmum.” 
It is scarcely necessary to recall here that 
Johannitius is the latinized name of the 
Arabian physician, Honein ben Ishaq, of 
whome Lucien Leclerc has said “that 
he is one of the highest intellects and 
most beautiful characters that one meets 
with in history,”! and that Farrachius 
(also called Franchinus)? is the Latin 
form of the name of the Jew, Faradj ben 
Salim, who lived in the second half of 


‘Leclerc, Lucien. Histoire de la médecine Arabe. 
Paris: Ernest Leroux. 1876. 2 vol. in 8vo., i, 139. 


? Bibliothéque nationale de Paris, MS. Latin 6893, 
fol. 285. 


falsely 


is one 
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the thirteenth century, and who was 
charged by his protector Charles of Anjou, 
King of Naples, to translate a certain 
number of medical works from the Arabian 
into Latin. 

We do not know the Greek text of the 
“Liber de medicinis expertis,” but the 
Arabian version has been preserved for us 
by the two following manuscripts, of which 
the second offers the peculiarity that it is 
written in Hebrew characters: 

1. Escurial MS. Arab.-Hisp. 846. Dated in 
the year 728 of the Hegira, or 1327 of our era.’ 

2. Royal Library of Munich. MS. Hebr. 
243, fol. 185-217, fifteenth century.‘ 

$ Casiri, Mich. Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana Escur- 
ialensis . . . I (1709), p. 285, whatever has been 
said of it by H. Diels (Abbandlungen der kgl. preus- 
sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1905, Pbhilo- 
sopbisch—bistorische Classe, Abh. 111, p. 142), the 
manuscript Arab.-Hisp. 8 51 of the Escurial does not 
appear to contain the treatise and the part published 
in the. catalogue of Hartwig Derenbourg, “Jes manu- 
scrits Arabes de I’Escurial”’ (Publications de ’ Ecole 
des langues orientales vivantes, 2nd series, x) does not 
contain the works indicated. 

4Steinschneider, M. (Archi fiir patbologische 
Anatomie . . . herausg. von R. Virchow (1867), 
Xxxix, 321. Cf. Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum 
Bibliothece regie Monacensis, t. 1, p. 1, ed. 2° 


(1895), p. 115. 


ON 
| 
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As to the Latin version it is widely 
diffused. Diels cites sixteen manuscripts 
of it which he found in the libraries of 
Avignon, Breslau, Dresden, Erfurt, Leipzig, 
Munich, Oxford, Paris, Pavia, and the 
Vatican,® and this list could without doubt 
be yet further enlarged. It is thus that I 
have had knowledge of the three manu- 
ecripts which follow which had escaped H. 
Diels :5 

1. Bibliotheque de l'Université de Paris. 
MS. 132, fol. 324, verso 334, thirteenth 
century. 

2. Bibliotheque de l’Arsenal de Paris. 
MS. 704, fol. 109, verso, fourteenth century. 
Fragment. 


3. Bibliothéque universitaire et régionale 


de Strasbourg. MS. 20, fol. 145-146 and 
125-132, fifteenth century. 

This version was frequently printed in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the 
collective editions of the works of Galen, 
for example in that published by the Junta, 
printers of Venice, but the text in these 
editions is very incorrect, and the proper 
names of persons, very numerous as we will 
see, are altered. An edition with fewer 
faults was published in 1481 at Milan, 
accompanying the works of Rhazes, by the 
care of Leonard Pachel and of Ulric Scinzen- 
celler (Hain, No. 13891). The Bibliotheque 
nationale contains two examples of it which 
bear the marks respectively Réserve T?? 1 


and Réserve T?? 1 a, and at Washington the | 


Library of the Surgeon-General’s Office 
possesses another.® 

The “Liber de medicinis expertis” is a 
collection of matter which of itself does not 
present much of interest, because it scarcely 
differs from that which one finds habitually 
in works on therapeutics in the Middle 
Ages, but which on the other hand is very 
remarkable for another reason, namely, 
for the great number of physicians who are 
found quoted in it, and of whom the names, 
generally bizarre, have justly excited the 
interest of bibliographers. 


Diels, H., loc. cit. 
Index 2nd ser., xiv, $24. 


Are these names chiefly of Arabic origin, 
as thought Albert von Haller? and Kihn:! 
or are they chiefly Greek as Steinschneider! 
believed? I lean rather to the opinion of 
Steinschneider and willingly suppose that 
many among them are the result of the 
deformation of proper names, so numer. 
ous in the works of Galen and particularly 
in the rep gapudxwy 
To solve this problem it would be necessary 
for a medical historian who was also an 
Arabist, to take the pains to study with 
care the Arabian manuscripts in the Escurial 
and at Munich. 

While waiting for some savant to under- 
take this work I will limit myself to repro- 
ducing here the names cited in the Latin 
version which appear in MS. 132 in the 
Bibliotheque of the University of Paris, 
which dating from the thirteenth century, 
ranks among the most ancient of which 
we have ‘any knowledge. This publication 
seems useful to me because all the lists here- 
tofore published, of which the oldest is that 
of Fabricius,!® have been from the faulty 
editions cited above and are in consequence 
deprived of value for whoever wishes to 
attempt the identification of the proper 
names. 

1. Amaron. 
regis.” 

2. Andexeos. ‘‘Medicine Andexeos, 
Greci. Iste autem fuit in tempore suo 
philosophus et habebat multas medicinas 
compositas.” 

3. Annaloz de Macedonia. 

4. Ardion “. . . ab Ardion, phisico 
mem...” | 

5. Arostrocamez (or Astocanus). Cf 
No. 16 (Costroz). 

6. Atricon. Perhaps a faulty transcrip- 


7von Haller, A. Bibliotheca medicine practice. . 
(1776), i, 266. 

® Galen, Opera omnia, ed. Kiihn, i, clxix. 

*Steinschneider, M., loc. cit., p. 320. 

10 Fabricius, J. A. Bibliotheca Greca, 1746, xill, 


““Medicamen Amaron, 


17 et sq., Cf. M. Steinschneider, loc. cit., p. 320-321) 
and Bolletino Italiano degli studii orientali, n. s. 


1877-1882, p. 364-368. In the latter work notice the 
details of the Arabian manuscript at Munich. 
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tion of “Criton” a name frequent in Galen’s 
writings. | 
7. Assister (?) ‘‘Electuarium Assistri.”’ 
8, Astoram. “ . . . ab Astoram, experi- 
mentatore qui erat de civitate Coxhar.” 
g. Aszigmez. “‘Fuit de sapientioribus 
qui fuerunt in tempore suo.” 
10. Aurion Romanus. | 
11. Azaricon. “‘Iste vir, quamvis non 
habuit nomen inter medicos, accepi tamen 
ab eo quatuor medicinas nimium expertas.”” 
Perhaps this refers to the empiric A‘schrion, 
a very experienced old man, according to 
Galen, his fellow citizen, and pupil." 
12. Birtanz. Birtanz Sicilie.”” Probably 
Demetrius Bithynus, a troche bearing his 


name and made in Sicily is cited by Galen in 
12 


14. Catelinus. ‘Medicine Catelini, qui 
fuit medicus Lichos regis.”’ | 

15. Chaazon (or Alchaazon). “Medicine 
sumpte a Chaazon, experimentatore de 


civitate Athenarum .. ., noblissimo 
medico.” 

16. Costroz. Fuit socius Astocani.” 

17, Gamz. 


18. Gereoz. “Medicine Gereoz, Greci.” 

19. Hargeniz. Cf. No. 23 (Socyon). 

20. Hatoz. Cf. No. 23 (Socyon). 

21. Istrobioz. 

22. Quillataz. | 

23. Socyon. “Iste fuit maximus medi- 
corum Grecorum, qui habebat experimenta 
plurima in fine nobilitatis que nos acquisi- 
vimus a discipulis ejus, scilicet Teranoz, 
Hargeniz, Hatoz.” Cf. No. 30 (Zorioz). 

24. Sorboz. Cf. No. 26 (Thamor). 

25. Teranoz. Cf. No. 23 (Socyon). 

26. Thamor. “‘Thamor de regione Ethica, 
qui fuit unus de bonis experimentatoribus, 
habebat multa bona experimenta experta 
que sic custodiebat, quod, eo vivente, nemo 
habere potuit, que postquam mortuus fuit, 
pervenerunt in manu Sorboz qui per ea 
faciebat mirabilia et exaltavit nomen suum 
inter medicos.”’ | 

't Galen, Opera omnia, ed. Kiihn, xii, 356. 

'* Galen, Opera omnia, ed. Kiihn, xiii, 836. 


27. Tizitanus Romanus. 

28. Zacaron. “Electuartum Zacaron, de 
Babilonia.” 

29..Zenon. ‘“‘Medicamen Zenonis de 
Athenis. Iste fuit de magnis medicis; ego 
autem non vidi ipsum, quia non fui con- 
temporaneus ejus, sed magister meus vidit 
ipsum.” The name of Zenon is frequently 
found in Galen’s writings, referring to 
various personages, philosophers or physi- 
cians.!? It may be that it refers to the 
physician Zenon of Cyprus, who taught 
medicine at Alexandria in the last half of the 
fourth century of our era, and by conse- 
quence lived at an epoque subsequent to 
that of Galen. Cf. No. 30 (Zorioz). 

30. Zorioz. “Hoc medicamen dedit Zorioz 
de scriptis Zenon quod composuerat per 
versus.” Fabricius, who cites him under the 
name Zotion, thinks that he is the same 
personage as Socyon, whom he calls So- 
tion.!® Cf. No. 23 (Socyon). 

31. Zurion. Although this name ts cited 
apropos of one of the recipes for medicine 
attributed to Zenon, it does not appear to 
have been erroneously written instead of 
Zenon, since I have found the name Zurion 
in all the manuscripts that I have examined. 

This list may be completed by the men- 
tion of an anonymous person “advena 
Egyptiacus.” This Egyptian stranger, whom 
Steinschneider'® wrongly believed called 
himself ‘‘Adreus” or “Adreanus,” got one 
of his recipes from one of the physicians of 
the altars, to whom we shall shortly return. 

It is probably also an error that Stein- 
schneider has transformed into a proper 
name the adjective “melius,” that Is to say 


13 Galen, Opera omnia, ed. Kiihn, xx, 676. 

14 Neuburger, M., und Pagel, J. Handbuch der 
Geschichte der Medizin, i, 491. It is not out of place 
here to point out by way of example of the deforma- 
tion of proper names in the Middle Ages, that 
Albert the Great transformed into “Zeno,” the name 
of the celebrated fabulist Aésop. Cf. Hermann 
Stadler (Archiv fiir die Geschichte der Naturwissen- 
schaften und der Technik, 1913, vi, 387). 

15 Fabricius, J. A., loc. cit., p. 427. 

16 Steinschneider, M. Bollettino Italiano degli 
studit orientali, n. s., 1877-1882, p. 365. 
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better, which is applied to one of the 
medicaments. The text which has served 
as the basis of this work, which is that of 
MS. 132 of the Bibliothéque de [lUni- 


versité de Paris, reads ‘‘Medicamen melior | 


quod valet ad dolores fortes,” but the 
solecism “melior” does not obscure the 
sense of the passage. 

Whatsoever be the origin of the proper 
names in the preceding list, it is absolutely 
certain that the “Liber de medicinis exper- 
tis” is drawn from the most various sources. 

According to Casiri,!’ the Arabian text 
in the Escurial alludes to physicians decid- 
edly subsequent to Galen—“Ebn Massuia, 


Abu Maschar, Avicenna,” and although the 


_Latin text, the only one which is considered 
in this paper, does not contain these names, 
it offers testimony of the same kind. Let it 
suffice to cite the word bezoard, “medicinas 
bezar, id est a morte liberantes,” almost at 
the beginning of the treatise, which is 
derived from the Persian padzebr, from pad 
(to preserve) and zebr (poison),* and only 
came into the West long after the epoch at 
which the Sage of Pergamus lived. 

On the other hand, the anecdote with 
which the “Liber de medicinis expertis” 
opens, according to which a fire had 
destroyed the books of the author and those 
which belonged to other physicians, as well 
as the Library of the King, is clearly bor- 
rowed from Galen. In the year 191 a fierce 
fire broke out at Rome, destroying the 
Temple of Peace and the Library of 
the Palace.’® Galen says in Chapter 1 of 
Yappaxwy, that this fire 
did not spare his own manuscripts, at 
that time deposited in a shop on the Via 
Sacra.”° The author of the “Liber de medi- 
cinis expertis” reports the fact in his own 
way, adding to it a stroke apt to satisfy the 

17 Casiri, Mich., loc. cit. 

18 Littré, E. Dictionnaire de la langue francaise 
i, 336.—Fabricius (loc. cit., p. 102) regards the word 
“Bezar” as the name of a 

19 Daremberg, Ch., et Saglio, Edm. Dictionnaire 
des antiquités grecques et romaines, iv, 363. 


30 Galen, Opera omnia, ed. Kihn, xiii, 362-363; 
Cf. xix, 19. 


taste for the marvelous inherent in human 


nature, and at the same time hedisplays an § 


appetite for Iucre with a naiveté which js 
somewhat unusual: 

Dixit Galenus: ignis qui descendit super 
altare combussit libros Regis et cum hiis com- 
bussit multos libros plurum medicorum. Michi 
autem combuxit plurimos libros quorum quidam 
erant completi et quidam quos inceperam com. 
ponere et‘non doleo tantum de aliis libris 
quantum doleo de quibusdam experimentis 
medicinis que erant ibi, que acquisiveram a 
quibusdam bonis viris experimentatoribus et 
forte pro uno bono experimento acquisito 
dabam multa experimenta bona et forte dabam 
pecuniam, et scio virum qui curavit lapidem 
in vesica curacione perfecta et hoc sepe in 
multis hominibus et lucrabatur infinitam pec- 
uniam per hoc solummodo et per hanc medi- 
cinam acquisivit sibi nomen optimi phisici et 
alium scio qui curavit ficus in ano completo cui 
dabantur multe pecunie et aliquem docere 
nolebat, et alius vir curabat complete morsos 


‘a rabido cane vel morsus rabidi canis et medici 


vocant medicinas bezar, id est a morte liber- 
antes et forte medicus poterit congregare ex 
hiis medicinis multa et bonus medicus ex Grecis 
cum sciverit aliquem hominem scientem aliquod 
bonum experimentum, tribuit illi magnam 
pecuniam ut ab eo doceretur. 

Neither Galen in his authentic works nor 
Dion Cassius?! states that the conflagra- 
tion in the Temple of Peace was started by 
fire from Heaven falling on the altar; 
nevertheless Herodian”? states that thunder 
was one of the possible causes of the fire. 

One can find in the “Liber de medicinis 
expertis”’ yet another borrowing from Galen. 
Towards the end of the text as one finds it in 
the different editions, the author alludes 
to a “Liber interiorum,” which he had con- 
posed “‘Licet diximus in libro interiorum.” 
But “De interioribus” is the title given in 
the Middle Ages to the Latin translations 
of rom wv, of Galen, 
generally known in our time as “De locis 
affectis.” 


It is more difficult to determine the 


origin and exact signification of the pas 


21 Cassius, Dio. Historia Romana, Ixvi, 72, !. 
*? Herodianus. Historie, i, 14, 2. 
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sages in the treatise where it is a question 
of the “physicians of the altars,” medict 


altarium. Who were these physicians whom. 


the author praises for curing by means of the 
sacrificial meats, because errors of diet are 
easy to correct while errors in the adminis- 
tration of a medicine could easily lead to 


death? And had he met with these physi- | 


cians, nobler than the others “quoniam 
corpora que curantur per exhibitionem diete 
reducuntur ad temperentiam melius quam 
que curantur per medicinam”’?* These 
“physicians of the altars,” it would seem, 
practiced very far from the temples of 
Asklepios, where the sacrificial meats, ac- 
cording to my knowledge, had no part in 
the usual therapy. 


I have observed above how incorrect 


are the editions of the treatise on medi- 
cine with which we are occupied. They 
have yet another fault; they are very 
incomplete. 

In effect, having examined all the manu- 
scripts of the “Liber de medicinis expertis”’ 
which are conserved in the public libraries 
in France,” I can testify that the text pre- 
sented in these manuscripts is longer by 
one-third than that in the published editions. 
The last third of the treatise, as yet not 
published consists of three chapters, as 
follows: 


28 This idea of the importance of the diet in thera- 
peutics is very galenical and therefore not out of . 


place in a work attributed to Galen. 

*4Four in number: Avignon 1019, fol. 161 
vo.—172, thirteenth century; Paris, Université 132, 
fol. 324 vo., 335, thirteenth century; Paris, Biblio- 
théque nationale lat. 6893, fol. 285-293 vo., (four- 
teenth century); Strasbourg, Bibliothéque univer- 
Sitaire et régionale 20, fol. 145-146, 125-132, 
fifteenth century. There is no reason to mention 
here “MS. 704” of the Bibliothéque de I’Arsenal 
de Paris, which contains but a short fragment of 
the beginning of the treatise. 
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1. “Capitulum de preparatione medici- 
narum ubi sine horribilitate possint sumi 
secundum Rasy.” 

2. “Capitulum de medicinis que ornant 
faciem.” | 

3. “Capitulum de oleis.” 

I deem it useless to make here an analysis 
of these three chapters, of which the titles 
are sufficient to characterize the contents. 
I would remark, however, that the proper 
names of authors are as rare in them as they 
are frequent in the published part of the 
treatise. The “Capitulum de medicinis que 
ornant faciem” contains but two citations 
from Dioscorides, and the “Capitulum de 
preparatione medicinarum ubi sine horri- 
bilitate possint sumi,”’ alleges as sole author- 
ity Rhazes. 

It may be stated here that doubtless 
because they took note of the name of 
Rhazes, whom they knew lived long after 
Galen, that the editors of the “Liber de 
medicinis expertis” omitted the chapter in 
which his name occurs, as well as the 
chapter which follows. Too greatly pre- 
occupied with historic verity they did not 
notice that this chapter is shadowed forth 
by that which precedes it,?> and that it 
follows as a natural sequence. 

By an analogous scruple certain copyists, 
such as those of manuscripts 1019 at 
Avignon, and 704 at the Arsenal, attribute 
the work entirely to Rhazes. In the same 
way, in the eighteenth century, Fabricius”® 
was tempted to consider either an anony- 
mous Arab or Gariopontus, the enigmatic 
Salernitanian, as the author of the “‘Liber 
de medicinis expertis.’’?” 

25 “Medicus . . . debet considerare ut cibus et 
medicina que debent propinari, sint propria natura 
accipientis et sint boni saporis.” 

26 Fabricius, J. A., loc. cit., p. 82. 

27 Fabricius, J. A., loc. cit., pp. 167 and 302. 
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“MEDICINE AND THE HUMANITIES* 
By CHARLES L. DANA, M.D. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HE incidents of the career of Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell, his character and 
life-work, have been fully and 
admirably dealt with both by my 


predecessor and in the “Memorial Volume”’ 


published shortly after Dr. Mitchell’s death. 
So that it seems to me I could better devote 
my time to a study of some of the lessons 
which the life, influence and character of 


- Dr. Mitchell teach us. 


I had known Dr. Mitchell from the early 
part of my professional career, but not 
intimately; and in my feelings for him there 
was at first a touch of awe (which gradually 
became one of pride) for the things which he 
as a doctor had accomplished. Still later 
this feeling was increased to one of real 
warmth and friendship through an incident, 
which he probably thought befel as a matter 
of course, but which gave me a new insight 
into the depth and range of his sympathies. 


_ | had suffered a bereavement which left me 


rather stunned. A few days later I received 
a letter of most kindly sympathy, and a little 
book of poems called “The Comfort of the 
Hills.” I had grown up in the comfort of the 
hills and his letter and gift made me look 
upon Dr. Mitchell in a new light and with 
feelings not only of gratitude but of 
affection. He did not know me then well 
enough to realize how much good his 
message did me. : 

This attitude of warm and friendly 
admiration was widespread and even inter- 
national. The fact was once brought to me 
with dramatic emphasis. Nine years ago 
at a meeting of the International Medical 
Congress in London, we had a large dinner, 
attended by the neurologists from all over 
Europe, and I was allowed the honor of 
speaking for America. I dwelt on the fact 


* The Weir Mitchell Oration delivered at the Col- 
lege of Physicians, Philadelphia, November 33, 
1922. 
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that in the early days of American neurology 
we, of the younger group, had some super. 
men to help us and I mentioned the promi- 
nent men of the ’7os, ’80s and ’9os. When | 
came to the name of Weir Mitchell, there 
was a loud and spontaneous burst of 
applause. It rather startled me, as well as 
pleased me, and it showed, as I thought 
at the time, that Dr. Mitchell, throughout 


_ the world, was in a class by himself. 


I presume and hope that Dr. Mitchell 
had some of that particular quality, I will 


not call it vanity but involving enjoyment 


of formal recognition, such as most of us 


possess. If he did, he must have derived 


much pleasure from his achievements. His 
contributions to scientific and _ practical 
medicine were many and were acknowledged 
to be far-reaching and enormously helpful. 
He contributed to laboratory work, as well 
as to clinical medicine and therapeutics. 
He changed and added to methods of 
medical practice. But in particular he 
showed the value of the personal equation, 
in applying our art in practice. Without 
hunting for buried and sodden complexes, 
he found and routed them out by his compell- 
ing skill. He accomplished psychoanalysis 
withouts tirring up the muddy depths of a 
Cimmerian past; he was the father of the 
best modern phases of psychotherapy and 
in particular he showed how much the non- 
technical side of the physician and his 
cultural values have power to accomplish. 

You recall Matthew Arnold’s often 
quoted statement to the effect that 
two-thirds of human life have to do with 
problems of conduct. I would say that it ts 
even more true in medical practice that 
two-thirds of efficiency and success depend 
on conduct and character, and _ hardly 
one-third on technique. 

Weir Mitchell’s career illustrates this; 
and it has a value to students of med- 
ical education as well as to those of 


the profe 
their art. 
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MEDICINE AND THE HUMANITIES 


the profession who have high ambition for 
their art. 


THE HUMANITIES AND TECHNIQUE 


The whole trend of modern medical 
education now is to enlarge and emphasize 
the technique and to ignore the human, 
I have almost yearly had to assure my 
medical classes, that they were as yet 
persons without souls, because they would 


insist on laughing at the awkward move- 


= ments or unintelligent expressions of my 
= neurological cripples displayed before them. 
I have assured them that if they would be 
- quiet or even shed tears at the time of these 
incidents, they would add some cubits to 
their moral statue and beget qualities that 
would make them better physicians. They 
would then behave better. In fact, the 
medical student is open-minded to cultural 


_things and would be glad, I am sure, if he 


were taught a little less technique and more 
of the humanities. 

The word “culture” has become a 
thing of which the younger generation is a 
little shy perhaps because it has been 
spelt with a “K.” But as I understand 
and use it, the term means that a person 
with culture has enough knowledge of the 
present-day world and of what has been 
done in the arts and learning of the past to 
have a background. One cannot always or 
easily tell when there is a background of 
character but we all know those people 
without it. They are of a narrow intelligence, 
commonplace in thought, without humor, 
poor in their judgments, and prone to 
hold foolish and fanatical beliefs. These are 
the supporters of our medical cults, and 
back of their activities there are usually 
misapplied emotions. 

Weir Mitchell without ever losing his 
laboratory habits or scientific methods of 
thought, could not only acquire, but also 
contribute cultural interests to all those 
with whom he came in contact. 

Stimulated and instructed by his career, 
I have felt that I would like to urge the 
medical schools to organize non-technical 
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courses at the expense of learning less 
of the specialties, at least in the under- | 
graduate school. I am aware that to an 
extent colleges are driven to this diffuse 
technical teaching by the requirements of 
State boards. This however is not a phase 
of my subject on which I shall dwell at 
present, for I am interested now in trying 
to demonstrate that something may be 
put into medical education (besides the 
technical studies) which will promote effi- 
ciency, usefulness and happiness through- — 
out the whole course of the doctor’s career. 
One of the things which a doctor should — 
start with and pursue all his life, is some 
brand of this thing I call “culture.” 

A person can possess this without know- 
ing the humanities, but a knowledge of 
these, as I use and understand the word, 
will also surely give something of this 
pragmatic culture for which I am pleading. 

The terms “Humanism” and “The 
Humanities” began technically with 
Petrarch and blossomed out very dominantly 
in the sixteenth century. A study of the 
humanities at that time meant a study of 
all the established writings of the great 
men of the past, and excluded only theology. 
Later the term grew to have a wider mean- 
ing. Petrarch himself had the cultural 
quality of love of the classics, not of the 
books alone, but of the men. Writers like 
Virgil and Horace were to him real living 
characters and he himself loved not only 
letters and art, but human beings. I would 
emphasize under the term “culture” the 
study, knowledge and sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the best things thought and said 
and done in the history of mankind, the 
well-written stories of the achievements and 
mistakes of the great periods in human 
progress. In fact the word, as Hazlitt used 
it, meant all interests which are non- 
vocational and at the same time involve 
acquaintance with things of established 
beauty or worth. 

If a person has something of this sort of 
culture, he will be very likely to possess 
mental balance and to show sanity in his 
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ideas and beliefs. It is because of a lack of 
this background of non-vocational educa- 
tion in America that we are preyed upon by 
a continual succession of wasteful emotions, 
shown by the fads, follies and fears of the 
day. With all due respect to the dynamic 
psychologists, I would claim that a real, 
serious, simple, cultural training of our 
adolescents, would clear the subconscious- 
ness of irritating complexes and the activi- 
ties of desire much more than introspective 
studies of a morbid personal past. I am in 


favor of the study of the ripened works of 


the world’s past, as a cure for and preventive 
of the misadventures of the developing 
personality. I would go back to nature or 
to the classic past, rather than to infantile 
memories. 

In this I am in sympathy with Walt 
Whitman in his forceful utterance about 
introspection: 

I think I could turn and live with animals, they are 
so placid and self-contained, 

I stand and look at them Iong and Iong. 

They do not sweat and whine about their condition, 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their 
sins, 

They do not make me sick discussing their duty to 
God. 

Of course with this quality of character, 
there must come some self-restraint, some 


serious and dull hours of work, repressions, 


inhibitions and even some_ uncongenial 
concentration. But I am sure the biologists 
agree if psychologists do not, that life is 
made up of inhibitions, since every activity 
of our vital forces must be guided by some 
definite directing inhibition, in order to 
become practically effective. And educa- 
tion would not exist if there had been no 
enforced guidance of the developing mind. 
Surely no one has to have more inhibitions 
cheerfully sustained than a successful medi- 
cal personality. 


THE PEAKS IN MEDICAL PROGRESS 


I pass now from the subject of the nature 
of the “humanities” and their relations 
to the individual physicians. And I wish to 
call attention to some facts in the history 


of medical and human progress “which 


a 
bear on these humanities. These fact je 
have been very interesting to me and | wit 
hope I am interpreting them with some ‘and 
justification. utt 

Up to the sixteenth century there wer anc 
just four peaks in the history of medicine: bea 
four periods when medicine received a int 
distinct impetus. These were the great art 
classic period of Hellenic culture at the lite 
time of Pericles; the period of activity of dor 
the Alexandrian school; that of the second ne’ 
century of the Roman Empire, and that its 
of the late Renaissance. du 

Real medicine began with that race which lit 
gave use the Iliad, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle no 
and the great Greek tragic poets. ing 

And medicine received a new and im no 
portant impetus only at the later periods ch 
mentioned when at the same time th @& 
humanities were also especially contributed B: 
to the world. T 

Let me first say a word about some of the gC 
earlier periods and the other contributios #1 
to the art and literature of civilization. se tl 

I have long been interested in the culture gS 
of the Chinese. They are a race which has J 
been educated almost exclusively on its fh 
peculiar brand of “humanities” for three n 
thousand years. I do not say it is cause and a 
effect, but for some reason the cultivated Je t 
Chinaman probably on what may be called ¢ 
the “sensory side” represents the most L 


complete and perfect product of God's 
creative skill in the realm of terrestrial 
life. He is at any rate a very high type of the 
genus bomo. This is shown in his capacity to 
create and appreciate beauty and the higher 
forms of sensuous appeal; in his attitude 
towards life and death and pain; in his 
power to adapt his social life to his capacities, 
his enjoyments and his needs. No nation 
except the Greek has ever produced att 
equal to theirs; nor has any nation 9 
peculiarly perfected the art of living and of 
dying without complaint. 

But the Chinese with all their classics 
added nothing to medicine. Was it not 
because their classics made no broad human 
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appeal? They were the moral and behavi- 
ouristic sayings of Confucius and Mencius 
with their followers, and the often beautiful 


‘and spiritual appeals of Buddha. All their 


utterances were concerned with conduct 
and especially with family life m its ethical 
bearings, or with a personal sublimation 
into Nirvana. They had their poets and 
artists and inventors, but all their classic 
literature was dominated by ethico-religious 
doctrines. China never got outside itself; 


never had any but its own background; 


its poetry was descriptive; it never pro- 
duced a great epic nor developed a world 
literature of classic value. And it added 
nothing to medicine, because, I am ventur- 
ing to say, its culture was not broad and 
not humane. The Chinaman was born 
chiefly to become an ancestor. 

The same things may be said of the 


Babylonian, Jewish and Indian cultures. - 


They were interested in the stars, in their 
gods and in the soul; not in the objective 
observation of nature or man. All that 
these nations ever gave to medicine were 
some public health measures from the 
Jews; some operative skill from India and, 
from various other sources some of our 
materia medica. Egypt had a noble art, and 
an extraordinary and interesting civiliza- 
tion, but man was an incident in royal life 
or priestly ritual. The Egyptians embalmed 
but never dissected. 

In all these nations the civilization was 
racial and specialized. It was with the 
Greeks then at the period of their greatest 
literary, artistic and philosophic activity 
that medicine really began. 


THE HELLENIC PEAK 


It seems that a race had to be able to 
create great and enduring works in litera- 
ture and art, in order to have the ability 
to see the importance of objective study 
and to attack with success the science and 
art of medicine. 


Hippocrates perhaps was not one of the 


group that gathered in the groves of 
Academe. At least he took no part in the 
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Socratic dialogues, but he possessed the 
spirit of the humanists; for as Mahaffy 
says: “We find even a literary grandeur 
in his prose, that is not the writing of any 
but a great master.” He had the vision to 
start with hygiene as the proper basis of 
medicine—thus beginning at a period at 
which we are just arriving. He sought to 
systematize experience by careful observa- 
tion, to establish laws of hygiene and to 
utilize the natural prophylactics or remedies 
afforded by air, water and climate. He 
originated the famous oath which expressed 
the highest aims for the practitioner of 
physic and gives an ideal of conduct that 
cannot be improved upon today. This 
Votum medici could not have come merely 
from a medical technician, however well 
trained. | | 
When Greece lost its independence, a 
general decadence set in. The school of Cos 
also began to decline and nothing was added 
to medicine from this source. : 
Then three centuries later the school of 
Alexandria became the world’s center of 
learning and of literary activity, and also of 
the mechanical sciences and medicine. Here 
there developed a classic literature of a 
somewhat lower grade, but with peaks that 
rivaled earlier periods. The idyls of Theo- 
critus, the poems of Callimachus and 
Apollonius, the contributions to the Greek 
anthology survive in literature today. 


THE ALEXANDRIAN PEAK 


Along with this literary renaissance, 
anatomy and medicine flourished in a way 
that they had never done before. Hippo- 
crates was a clinician, not an anatomist or 
physiologist, but at Alexandria anatomy 
was studied and dissections were made. 
Not much has survived of Alexandrian 
work today, but we know that this school 
educated almost all of the physicians of 
Europe for the following five hundred 
years. We have much of its teachings 
probably in the textbook of Celsus, which 
was written in the first century and is one 
of the best works on medical practice that 
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ever appeared. This was the fruit of the 
Hippocratic and Alexandrian peaks of medi- 
cal progress, both developed in a period 
associated with a great devotion to what we 
call now the “humanities.” 

The Romans had their classic writers 
and no one can deny that Cicero, Virgil 
_and Horace contributed to cultural litera- 
ture. But they were almost exotics; the 
Romans loved money and power and had 
great skill in administration, and the enact- 
ment of laws; but they had no interest in 
any form of natural science or objective 
study, and they despised medicine. At the 
time of Julius Caesar they simply began to 
tolerate it, but without contributing to it. 


THE IMPERIAL ROMAN PEAK 
For one hundred years they gradually 


grew more civilized and more cultivated: 


Then: 

In the second century of the Christian 
era, the Empire of Rome comprehended the 
fairest part of the earth, and the most civilized 
portion of mankind. The frontiers of that 
extensive monarchy were guarded by ancient 
renown and disciplined valour. The gentle, but 
powerful, influence of laws and manners, had 
gradually cemented the union of the provinces. 
Their peaceful inhabitants enjoyed and abused 
the advantage of wealth and luxury. 

I am sure you recognize in the foregoing, 
the sonorous periods of Gibbon. 

This was a time when the eleven 
bad Emperors who succeeded Augustus 
were all dead (most of them having been 
murdered), and the five good Emperors were 
beginning their sway. It was a_ period 
when interest in the humanities rose as high 
as it ever could rise in a Roman civilization. 
Every educated citizen felt it proper to 
write poems, essays and orations. Even the 
Emperors did this and both Seneca and 
Lucan were the objects of imperial envy 
because they were cleverer than their 
masters. The popular thing from the time 
of Horace to that of Pliny Secundus was 
to gather a group of friends and read to 
them their effusions. These groups as 
Pliny admits, sometimes got bored. Many of 


the wealthy had a professional literary 
slave to help them in their cultural tojj 
Every city of any importance had it 
writers and authors. 

Even though the highest type of work was 
not done im this century, it is probable that 
no series of writings have affected educator, 
education and opinion in general more than 


those of this period. In law there was 


Quintilian; in medicine, Galen; in history, 
Tacitus and Plutarch; in philosophy and 
ethics, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius; in 
literature, Martial, Juvenal, Persius, Pliny 
and Lucian. | 

The Elder Pliny was stirred to an interest 
in natural history and he incidentally made 
real contributions to materia medica, 
though he severely criticized the doctors 
as they perhaps deserved. __ 

It was at this period that Galen appeared 


and his work made the first real contribution 


to medicine since the active studies of the 
Alexandrian school. In Galen again we find 
the Hippocratic spirit of wishing to leam 
by observation and experiment. He used 
again the methods of the laboratory and 
added definitely to anatomy and physiology. 
Galen was a man of surpassing industry and 
extraordinary learning; indeed he seemed 
to know everything that was then to be 


known. He so much surpassed his con-_ 


temporaries and successors and 
medicine to such a high plain, that he 
practically isolated himself, his science and 
his art. Due to Galen’s influence medicine 
remained upon a sort of intellectual plateau 
for about one thousand years and while the 
air of this plateau was stimulating and 
beneficial for a short time, it eventually 
became distinctly toxic. Galen’s methods 
were forgotten but his doctrines acquired 2 
strangle hold on medicine up to the time of 
the sixteenth century. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY PEAK 


I wish I could introduce this period of 


time with a paragraph as eloquent as that 


of Gibbon when he wrote of the second 
century. The Dark and Middle Ages were 
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not apparently contributing to human 
knowledge or progress but they were 
fecundating; and they went into a strenuous 
but fortunate parturition in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. Civilization 


felt and found new forces and larger 


opportunities. 

The new world had just been discovered, 
and there was an awakening to the knowl- 
edge of the Greek and Roman past, its 
historic deeds and its classic literature. 
Learning was becoming more human, 
theology was no longer queen of the sciences. 
Universities grew in number and teemed 
with students. The Medici flourished in 
Florence. Erasmus, Melancthon and Riche- 
pin spread the love of scholarship in 
England, Germany and France. Marguerite 
of Navarre had an intellectual, religious 
and amatory circle in France. Rabelais 
wrote his tales; Montaigne, his essays; 
Cervantes, his “Don Quixote.” There was a 


' group of learned men and wits in London 


and there were also Johnson, Spenser and 
Shakespeare. 

But there were also some dreadful things 
done: The Wars of the Netherlands, the 
sack of Rome, the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, the looting of Mexico and Peru, the 
religious wars and the persecutions. 

In spite of all these horrors the times were 
alive, and alive with eagerness for scholarly 
accomplishment, and finally also with zest 
for scientific research. 

I n this century medicine was born again. 
For it was then that Vesalius published his 


work aided by the art of his day; and a real 


anatomy of the human body was given out 


for the first time in the history of 


civilization. 

_ Paré reformed surgery; Paracelsus broke 
into the old academic methods of Galenical 
medicine; Servetus discovered the pulmonary 
circulation, Eustachius made an anatomy 
almost as good as that of Vesalius; Fabricius 
at Padua was teaching Harvey the method 
and spirit which led to his discovery of the 
circulation of blood; Linacre established a 
course of lectures at Oxford. 
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But I am not going to keep you in the 
sixteenth century; the story is a familiar 
one. The classical spirit had descended 
upon learning and mellowed the methods 
and opened the hearts of teachers and 
students in all departments of knowledge. 

My historical points have been made. 
I may not have convinced you of my 
view that when a race or a civilization has 
humanism, it begins to study medicine 
seriously and accelerate its progress; but I 
hope the thesis will arrest your attention 
and make you forget for a time the hero of 
today, Mr. Henry Ford, who we are told 
thinks that history is all “bunk.” 

I do not further pursue my argument but 
I wish to finish my history. After the six- 
teenth century medicine stood rather still 
for 200 years. For from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth nothing very much was done, ex- 
cept some additions to chemistry and to the 
physiology of respiration. The period is full 
of interesting men and curious and ingenious 
theories; it forms a stirring record of individ- 
ual activities, but not of medical progress. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


During the nineteenth century, medicine 
really arrived, and since then we have been 
able to say that there is a medical science as 
well as art. | 

During the first half of this time Germany 
wandered about in a maze of enticing 
philosophies associated with a convinced 
nihilism as to the therapeutics of the medical 
art. Later she found herself. In England and 
France there arose groups of great clinicians, 
with powers of observation and interpreta- 
tion not developed before or since. Jenner 
started the century with his vaccinations. 
Then and later came the Hunters, Stokes, 
Adams, Bright, Brodie, Laénnec and others 
whose names are identified forever with 
the recognition of special types of disease or 
significant and diagnostic syndromes. 

The nineteenth century has_ been 
variously classified from the cultural point 
of view as mediocre and Victorian. Of late 
however both Victoria and her century have 
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received greater respect. It seems to me 
that at least humanism and the humanities 
were definitely pervasive then. Indeed it 
was in the early part of the century that 
Hazlitt revived the word and exploited its 
value with eloquence and emphasis. At any 
rate I leave the historical phase of the 
subject and beg to be allowed to say some- 
thing concerning its relation to the doctor’s 
education and habit of life. 


EDUCATION AND THE HUMANITIES 


The thesis that I am expounding bears 
greatly on this subject. We all, I think, 
who have reached mature years like to have 
an opinion on education. And we have a 
perfect right, for there is really no 
established authority, no last word. Educa- 
tion is still an empirical subject, and a 
_ frurtful field for opportunism. I am told 
that a certain much and justly celebrated 
educationalist visited Chicago not so long 
ago, and met an almost equally famous 
health officer. The health officer greeted 
the educationalist most warmly: ‘‘ You have 
done a great thing, Doctor,” he said, “you 
have wiped out fifty medical colleges, and 
put a lot of cheap doctors out of business. 
Splendid! Doctor, you are the father of 
chiropractics.” 

And so he is, although that was only an 


incident showing the difficulties and peculi- 


arities of medical educational problems. 
I am not offering any solution, but I offer 
one small contribution. Medical educa- 
tion is a social problem as much as it is a 
technical one. I would urge the value of 
such kinds of avocational study as help 
to make the doctor more human; studies 
which make him love his patient more than 
the disease, and to realize that patients 
like being caressed rather than being 
diagnosed. This is forgotten—therefore we 
have the chiropractors. See 

A study of the lives of successful physi- 
cians and of the accomplishments and 
methods of the past, shows often the value 
of this kind of interest. There is something 


instructive to medical educators even in 
the methods of the ancient medical schools 
and their products. Guy Patin was possessed 
of and by the scolasticism of his day, he 


wrote clever letters, but he was a good | 


teacher, and a good doctor, even though he 
only used bleeding, ptisans and senna, 
There was something fine too in the 
academic ethics of the past. After Jerome 
Cardan had signed his agreement to treat 
the Archbishop of St. Andrews for five 
dollars a day and a bonus, he tore the 
contract up, as it was unethical for a 
physician in his day to give. his bond, 
when his word should be enough. I like the 
way in which by elaborate functions they 
of old emphasized the importance and 
dignity of the profession. They would not 
in those Galenical days tolerate fads or 
cranks, even to the point of injustice. We 
need now to apply some culture to our tend- 


ency to develop medical fashions. It 


happens at present that every obscure func- 
tional case has to be considered from the 
standpoint of the internal secretions, oral 
and colonic sepsis, or the subconscious and 
apparently we are getting more sympathetic 
to new fancies. | 

What kind of education is going to handle 
these things? A popular view is that we 
should let the instincts have their play, open 
up the subconscious and do pluriglandular 
feeding. In my opinion we can only handle 
these factors by educating people to have a 
background and this means a wise develop- 
ment and training of our higher” faculties. 
By obtaining through these such control 
that we can adjust ourselves to thecondr- 
tions of life about us, or else change these 
conditions by our ‘own activities, and thus 
make the environment adjust itself to us. 
The processes here are the acquisition of 
cultural knowledge, as well as technical, and 
the encouragement of power to inhibit the 
bad instincts and exploit the good ones. 
The little red school house has been 4 
very efficient instrument in cultivating 
inhibitions. 

I would insist again that cultural knowledge 
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~ js useful as well as it is technical. As far as 


medicine is concerned a friend of mine, an 
up-country doctor one day said: ‘Why 
don’t the colleges give a course in medical 
history, so the doctors will know what has 
been done in the world? Then we will not 
be running quite so much after what seems 
anew thing.” 

My own suggestion has long been that 
medical colleges should have an advisory 
historian who will help the different depart- 
ments to prepare historical lectures covering 
various fields, or step in and _ [lecture 
himself. Something of this kind would, I 
know if well done, interest and stimulate 
medical students immensely. 

I do not believe that all doctors need to be 
educated, certainly not too highly. Learning 
sometimes spoils the personality. A labori- 
ously acquired education may definitely 
weaken the driving force and even the 
capacity for originality. A doctor who gets 
a good start on a limited original training 


_. may rise higher than his educated brother, 


but he will always become better and 
happier if as he progresses he acquires a 
knowledge of the humanities. Physicians 
who’ add something on the aesthetic side 
to their professional training are helped 
thereby. Doctors, who have some sincere 
religious feeling and interest, who have 
some music or art as an avocation, pene- 
trate more easily into the souls, bodies 
and even pockets of their patients. _ 

It is my conviction that the study of the 
classics to the point where one knows them 
historically and somewhat linguistically, 
forms an avocation that combines intellec- 
tual training, enjoyable knowledge and 
distinct aesthetic values. 


WEIR MITCHELL AND THE HUMANITIES 


Weir Mitchell in his avocations was 
very nearly a genius. He did things which 
were classic of themselves and he must have 
gotten much technical and help through the 
arts which he pursued and adorned. 
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_ Few can follow his methods or imitate his 

pursuits, but his life is testimony to the 
enrichment that comes from having a sound 
technical training and skill, together with 
the artistic accomplishments of a poet, 
an historian and a vivid narrator of 
appealing tales. 

Dr. Mitchell wrote articles on the 
venom of snakes, on injuries of the 
nerves, on fat and blood, disorders of sleep, 
neuralgia, knee-jerks, and neuritis, and he 
was also interested in the Tombs of Lycia, 
one of the most obscure provinces of ‘Asia 
Minor, but rich in antiquities. He wrote 
perhaps his best poem on a “Lycian Tomb” 
on which one and the same woman is 
carved in many attitudes of grief, each 
figure separated by Doric columns. 


What gracious nunnery of grief is here, 
One woman garbed in sorrow’s every mood, 
Each sad presentment set apart, in fear 
Lest that herself upon herself intrude. 


This was in the most classical trend of 
his imagination. He also wrote in a modern 
and personal mood. . 

Very charming and human was his 
“Address of a Bottle of Madeira Aged 86, 
to George Bancroft Aged 86.” There is in 
it a greeting and a goodbye and though the 
lines are a trifle “wet,” I will finish my 
address and say my goodbye by quoting 
the last three stanzas: 


I 


Years eighty-six have come and gone; 
At last we meet. Your health to-night. 
Take from this board of friendly hearts 
The memory of a proud delight. 


II 


The days that went have made you wise. 
There’s wisdom in my rare bouquet. 

I’m rather paler than I was; 

And on my soul, you’re growing gray. 


I like to think, when Toper Time 

Has drained the last of me and you, 

Some here shall say, ““They both were good,— 
‘The wine we drank, the man we knew.” 
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WILLIAM HEBERDEN, M.D., F. R. S.* 


By PERCY B. DAVIDSON 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


HERE are periods in the history 
of any science when not only 
the various theories and _ proced- 
ures must be re-evaluated, but 
when the science itself must be the object 
of pragmatic procedure. In an era, such as 
the present, characterized by a shifting of 
methods of study of disease from the 
mechanical approach of a century ago, 
through the microér- 
ganismal of more re- 
cent times, and the 
present chemical atti- 
tude, one might, with 
advantage, look back 
upon the history of 
the science as well as 
the art of medicine, 
not only for the pur- 
pose of orientation but 
also for the prediction 
of its ultimate devel- - 
opment. Further, in 
this age of ‘essential 
utilitarianism, when 
medical education is 
becoming reduced toa 
clock-work procedure 
in many instances, 
one might do well to 
speculate upon how 
best to reconcile the 
training of a highly 
efficient physician with the attributes of a 
man of culture. The study of the life of a 
great physician, philosopher, humanitarian, 
scholar, and classicist may assist us in 
formulating a more satisfactory point of 
view. Perhaps no man in English medicine 
stands out more prominently than does 
William Heberden for his ‘versatility of 
accomplishments and far-reaching influence. 
It behooves one, whether the interest be 


* Read at the Medical History Seminar, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, April, 1922. 
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HEBERDEN 
(1710-1801) 


general or special history, medicine, phi- 
losophy or scholarship, to review the life 
of such a man and analyze in further detail 
the importance of his productions, material 
and ideal. 

William Heberden was born in London in 
1710, the youngest son but one of Richard 
and Elizabeth Cooper Heberden. The de- 
tails of his ancestry are obscure, the 

earliest known ances- 
tor being his great 
grandfather, Edward 
Heberden of Idsworth 


estate was_ reported 
to have been in the 
hands of ‘the family 
since the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. infor- 
mation can be found 
concerning his grand- 
father, Thomas Heb- 
erden, or his father, 
Richard Heberden, 
other than that 
Thomas resided in 


ard in the parish of 
St. Saviour’s South- 
wark. Nothing 1s 
known of his maternal 
ancestors. He appar- 
ently was the next to 
the youngest son of a family of six, four sons 
and two daughters. One of his brothels, 
Thomas, born in 1703, attained the doctor- 
ate in medicine and fellowship in the Royal 
Society, but information about the other 
members of his immediate family is not 


| obtainable. 


His precollegiate days are enshrouded 
in considerable obscurity. He entered St. 


Saviour’s, Southwark, July 17, 1717, at the 


age of seven. He was apparently suc- 
cessful in his work, for it appears that his 
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master there induced Mrs. Heberden, whose 
husband had died in 1717, to send the 
boy to Cambridge instead of putting him 
behind the counter, as was then considered, 
due to the straightened circumstances of 
the family. His excellence in the classics 
at school is indicated by the fact that in 
1724, he took part in the presentation of the 
last two scenes of Terence’s “ Phormio.” 

After 1724, when he entered St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, we get more intimate 
glimpses of his accomplishments. In 1728 
he was granted his bachelor’s degree in arts, 
and two years later was elected to a fellow- 
ship in the college. Thence, his attentions 
were directed primarily to medical studies 
both at Cambridge and London, receiving 
his doctor’s degree in medicine in 1739. The 
physicians with whom Heberden was asso- 
ciated either as student or as colleague 
durmg his schooldays are unknown. He 
remained .at Cambridge for nine years, 
engaged in active medical practice and 
teaching. It was during this period that his 


famous “Essay on Mithridatium and Ther- 


aca” was written in the course of his 
lectures on materia medica. The lectures 
were masterpieces, not only for their medical 
references, but also because of their wealth 
of classical allusions: Homer, Plautus, Virgil, 
Lucretius or Juvenal were as apt to be 
called upon to elucidate some point as 
the time-honored teachings of Hippocrates. 
He showed that the antidote possessed by 
Mithridates was composed of simple ingre- 
dients—twenty leaves of rue, one grain of 
salt, two nuts and two dried figs; and that 
these antidotes were useless for the three 
poisons known by the ancients, which were 
hemlock, aconite and venomous beast juices. 
It was during this time that, as a member of 
the Society of Friends, author of the 
“Athenian Letters,” he contributed an 
article “On the State of Physic in Greece, 


Including a Sketch of the Character of 


Hippocrates and His Works.” His reputation 
as a physician procured his election as a 
fellow of the Royal College of Physicians in 


1746, but it was not until his departure to _ 


bo 
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London in 1748 that we see Heberden as 
a prominent clinician. The circumstances sur- 


‘rounding his removal to London are inter- 


esting. He came at the invitation of Sir 
Edward Hulse, who was at that time 
physician to the king, “as Dr. Shaw had 
then gone over to Hanover with the Duchess 
of Newcastle and he believed that Dr. 
Heberden could never have a fairer oppor- 
tunity for commencing practice in Lon- 
don.” It was then that he learned that 


through the treachery of a supposed friend, 


a previous invitation by Hulse had been 
refused, after which he wrote to Hulse: 
“‘T must reckon it among my greatest mis- 
fortunes that this application came too 


late; though I shall always think myself 


under the same obligations to you as if I had 
enjoyed the benefit of your kind intentions” 
(August, 1748). On Christmas of 1748, he 
began practice in Cecil Street. 

To estimate the popularity as well as the 
success of Heberden in London practice, 
it might be well to cite a sixain common In 
the eighteenth century, evidently about the 
three most prominent physicians in town: 


You should send, if aught should ail ye, 
For Willis, Heberden, or Baillie: 

All exceeding skilful men, — 

Baillie, Willis, Heberden; 

Uncertain which most sure to kill is, 
Baillie, Heberden, Willis. 


One year after his removal to London, 
he was made fellow of the Royal Society, to 
the literary organ of which, the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, he was an occasional 
contributor. His reports were numerous and 
varied in content: One, in the library of 
Trinity College, concerns a large urinary 
calculus. In this report he pointed out the 
mechanical necessity of catheterization to 
relieve the obstruction; another, was about 
the utilization of Franklin’s lightning rods; 
another, an account of a calculus, 314 inches 
in length and 434 inches in circumference, 
voided without help from the bladder of a 
woman; and another, an account of rainfall 
variations. His reputation as a clinician 
was rapidly spreading, so that it was not 
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surprising that in 1752 he was called in 
consultation with Dr. Mead to see the Duke 
of Leeds; at this time the inefficiency of Dr. 
Mead prompted the resolution, later ob- 
served, to retire a doctor when still in com- 
plete possession of his faculties. In 1742 he 


married Elizabeth, the daughter of John . 


Martin, a prominent citizen and member of 
Parliament, of Overbury in Worcestershire. 
His wife died in 1754, leaving him two sons: 
John, who died in infancy, and Thomas, 
who was Canon of Exeter and father of a 
well-known physician, Thomas Heberden. 


In 1760 he married again, this time, Mary, 


the daughter of William Wollaston, who, in 
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took the opportunity of recommending ty 
the king an obscure though capable phys. 
cian who was engaged by his majesty, In 
1778 Heberden, the clinician, was known 


on the continent so well that he was elected 


an Honorary Member of the Royal Society 
of Medicine at Paris. Cowper, writing his 
poem on “Retirement” at about this time 
(1781), says: 
Virtuous and faithful Heberden, whose skill 
Attempts no task it cannot well fulfill, 


Gives melancholy up to Nature’s care, 
And sends the patient into purer air. 


In 1782, when seventy-three years of age, 
in accordance with a resolution made pre- 
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FacsimiLeE [REDUCED] oF HEBERDEN’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY WRITTEN ON His ELECTION TO THE 
Roya Society oF MEDICINE AT Paris. 


the absence of contrary data, appears to 
have survived him. The progeny of the 
second marriage consisted of eight children, 
of whom two survived their father: Mary, 
who married a clergyman, and William, who 
attained considerable renown as a physician, 
and was physician to the king. Heberden’s 
reputation was such at this time that 
George 111 named him physician to Queen 
Charlotte, then coming to England, but he 
declined “‘because he was apprehensive it 
might interfere with those connections of 
life which he had now formed.” His thought- 
fulness was apparent at this point, when he 


viously, Heberden retired from active prac- 
tice. At first he withdrew for the summer 
months to Windsor and practiced during the 
winter in London. 


Attending always, but attending more | 
Where sorrow ask’d his presence, than before, 
Tender and ardent, with the kindest air.—CRABBE. 


In 1794 he writes: 


I have entered my 85th year; and when | 


retired, a few years ago, from the practice of 


physic, I trust it was not a wish to be idle, which 
no man capable of being usefully employed, has 
a right to be; but because I was willing to give 
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over, before my presence of thought, judgment, 
and recollection was so impaired, that I could 
not do justice to my patients. It is more desir- 
able for a man to do this a little too soon, than a 
little too late; for the chief danger is on the side 
of not doing it soon enough. 


In 1783-4 Heberden was in attendance 
upon Samuel Johnson in his Iast illness. 
Boswell writes: 


Dr. Johnson being asked in his [ast illness 
what physician he had sent for, “Dr. Heber- 
den,” replied he, “‘ ulttimus Romanorum, the last 
of our learned physicians.” 


In 1785 Heberden read his last paper at 
the College of Physicians—“Of the Mea- 
sles.” In 1787 he was elected vice-president 
of the Royal Humane Society, of which 
William Hawes, Cogan and he were found- 
ers. His active life was hampered by a fall 
in 1796, when, attending services in the 
Chapel Royal, St. James, he fractured his 


thigh. In 1800 a most unusual occurrence 
_was the complimentary reference to him 


in the Harveian oration by Dr. Henry 


Vaughan, then physician to the king; 


previously such an honor had been accorded 
only to the deceased. On May 17, 1801, 
Heberden died at the age of ninety-two at 
his residence in Pall Mall; at his death he 
was Senior Fellow of the College of Physi- 
cians. His body lies buried in the parish 


church of Windsor. 


In this brief survey of Heberden’s life, one 
cannot but note the variety of his interests 
and the success attained in their pursuit. It 
is of the man as a social being, as a scholar, 
and as a physician that more detailed stud 
Is fitting. | 

A truly successful physician must, be- 
cause of the conditions confronting him, 
be endowed with a high social consciousness. 
Heberden was not only social in the ordi- 
narily conceived sense of the term, in his 
everyday as well as his Sunday ethics, but 
he was noteworthy because of his honesty, 
Intense altruism, humanitarianism and fine 
sense of values in human relationship. 


bs 
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We are informed from many sources 
about the qualities which endeared him to 
all about him. Dr. Macmichael tells us: 


Dr. Heberden was forward in encouraging all 
objects of science and literature, and promoting 
all useful institutions. There was scarcely a 
public charity to which he did not subscribe, or 
any work of merit to which he did not give his 
support. His address was pleasing and unaf- 
fected; his observations cautious and profound. 
He had a happy manner of getting able men to 
exhibit their several talents, which he directed 
and moderated with singular attention and good 
humor. 


His son, William, in the introduction 
to the “Commentaries” sums up those 


traits which made his father so revered: 


From his early youth he had always enter- 
tained a deep sense of religion, a consummate 


- Jove of virtue, an ardent thirst after knowledge, 


and an ardent desire to promote the welfare 
and happiness of all mankind. By these quali- 
ties, accompanied by great sweetness of man- 
ners, he acquired the love and esteem of all good 
men, in a degree which perhaps very few have 
experienced; and after passing an active life, 
with the uniform testimony of a good con- 
science, he became an eminent example of its 
influence in the cheerfulness and serenity of his 
Jatest age. 


Crabbe speaks of his sick-room manner 
thus: “Tender and ardent, with the kindest 


air | 
We see Heberden then as a genial, witty 
individual whether in the drawing-room or 
sick-room, a radiant figure to whom a rare 
degree of confidence was entrusted. No- 
record brings out more definitely the re- 
markable personality of the individual than 
does a letter concerning the conduct of the 
College of Physicians written by Dr. Wells, 
personally unacquainted with Dr. Heber- 
den, to Lord Kenyon. Dr. Wells writes: 


But Dr. Heberden, my lord, stands in a 
manner alone in his profession. No other person, 
I believe, either in this or any other country, 
has ever exercised the art of medicine with the 
same dignity, or has contributed so much to 
raise it in the estimation of mankind. A con- 
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templation of his excellences, therefore, can 
afford little help towards obtaining a just notion 
of the general worth of physicians. In speaking 
"of a mole-hill, we could not employ terms that 
had relation to the immensity of a mountain. 


It is improbable that a man’s medical 
prowess could have so elevated him in the 
minds of the people above Baillié, Willis and 
others of the time; his personality, in addi- 
tion to his high medical attainments, like 
that of Osler’s, must have been a potent 
factor in determining the esteem in which 
he was held. | 

There are no records of his intimate 
associations with eminent medical figures of 
his day. But, if we may judge by his early 
call to London by Sir Edward Hulse, and 
the honors bestowed upon him by the 
Royal Society, the College of Physicians 
and the Royal Society of Medicine of Paris, 
his relations must have been most cordial. 
We find him cooperating with physicians 
in their work as evidenced by his interest 
in vaccination and his attempts to further 
its procedure, and his foundation with 
Hawes and Cogan of the Humane Society 
in 1774. Neither of these movements was 
universally looked upon with favor, but 
Heberden, true to the form of the ideal 
physician, was willing to risk possible dis- 
favor for a public good. 

His honesty as well as his high sense of 
social obligation is brought out strikingly 
in his retirement while still apparently in 
possession of full capabilities. The feeling 
that he might not do justice to his patients, 
after the impairment of his faculties, led to 
his retirement, although some of us might 
consider it premature. | 

It is to be regretted that we cannot look 
upon this delightful personality in his home. 
The affection and admiration of his son 
William, as well as the Iatter’s ultimate 
medical success, might be looked upon as 
criteria of his domestic kindliness and 
influence. | 

One may judge of the versatility as well 
as the worth of an individual by his friends. 
He enjoyed intimate relations with the 


chief literary and scientific men of his day, 
such as Gray, Jacob Bryant, Mason, Cay. 


endish, Bishop Hurd, Bishop Lowth, Stuart, | 


Benjamin Franklin, Conyers Middleton, 
Markland and Johnson. His cooperation 


with Franklin in the Iatter’s vaccination. 


propaganda in America, his patronage of 
Middleton and Markland and the high 
esteem in which he was held by Samuel 
Johnson, all bear testimony to his worth, 

When the mechanistic concepts of science 
are routing religious allegations as well as 
experiences of those identified with it, it is 
interesting to inquire into the religion of a 
man whose rational skepticism was an 
outstanding characteristic. We are informed 


by Dr. Macmichael that he was a man of the . 


utmost piety. One of the most striking bits 
representative of his piety as well as his 
tolerance was his attitude toward Conyers 
Middleton’s “‘Inefficacy of Prayer.” The 
account is that Middleton’s widow called 
upon Heberden with the manuscript for 
posthumous publication. Dr. Heberden said 
that “though the work might be deemed 
worthy of the learning of her departed 
husband, its tendency was by no means 
creditable to his principles, and would be 
injurious to his memory”; accordingly, 
after finding out how much a publisher 
would pay for the manuscript, he con- 


signed it to the flames and paid, according 


to some accounts, £200 to the widow. 

Let us leave Heberden, the man, and look 
at the eminent classical scholar of the time. 
At an early age, his interest in the classics 
was evident, for at the age of fourteen we 


see him taking part in the presentation of 


Terence’s ‘‘Phormio.” At Cambridge he 


became a member of the Society of Friends, 


contemporaneous with his work at the 
University and his “Athenian Letters.” To 
this society he contributed an article, a letter 
from Cleander to Alexias “On the State of 
Physic in Greece, Including a Sketch of the 
Character of Hippocrates and His Works.’ 
With this one publication, his productivity 
in the classics as an author ceased, but the 
frequent classical allusions in his medical 
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works and his influence as a patron of the 
scholars of his time were noteworthy to the 
end. His early lectures at Cambridge on 
materia medica are full of classical allu- 
sions, Juvenal, Lucretius, Pliny, Virgil, and 
Cicero being repeatedly referred to. That 
he was recognized as a man of learning is 
apparent from his associations with many 


literary figures of the time and from the — 


epithet with which Johnson characterized 
him, “ Ultimus Romanorum, the last of our 


earned physicians.” 


With the pressure of what must have 
been a very large practice, though unable 
to contribute to the literature on the 
classics, he still took a deep interest in the 
subject, and contributed largely by patron- 
izing other writers. In this connection his 
friendship with Markland and Middleton 
is noteworthy. He paid the cost of printing 


_Markland’s annotated editions of Euripides’ 
_ “Supplices Mulieres” and “Iphigenia at 


Aulis,” and “Iphigenia in Tauris.” He 
assisted Conyers Middleton in the publica- 
tion of his “ Appendix to his Dissertation on 
the servile Condition of Physicians among 
the Ancients.” Second only to his réle as a 


great physician is the part he played in the 


classics, Latin, Greek and Hebrew; Iater in 
life, when medicine became more envelop- 
ing, both because of interests and obliga- 
tions to his patients, his literary enthusiasm 
was relegated to a lesser place. 

William Heberden, as the physician, 
stands out more prominently than in‘any of 
the other activities of his life. Very few 


men whose outstanding claims for great-— 


ness are those bound up with a great per- 
sonality, live on, for there are few Boswells 
to leave readable accurate accounts of 
their lives. Heberden had no such biog- 
rapher. His scholarship, though of a high 
grade, was not of the productive variety 
and would not have given him an endur- 
Ing position in literature. In the rdle of 
physician, however, greater appreciation 
should have been accorded him than has 
been the case up to the present. In fact, the 
only point of medical. interest upon which 
b, 
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he is well known is the description of the 


digital nodes, now universally called “Heb- 
erden’s nodes.” 

Before analyzing the various factors 
which go to make Heberden a great physi- 
cian, let us review his publications. His 
earliest publication was that of “An Essay 
on Mithridatium and Theriaca” in 1745, 
which was one of his lectures given at 
Cambridge, in which he exposed the use- 
lessness of the mithridatics as antidotes for 


poisons. The publication of the Medical 


Transactions was undertaken by the Royal 
College of Physicians at his suggestion in 
1763. From 1763 to 1768 he made two | 
contributions to the Philosophical Trans- 
actions concerning urinary calculi. In the 
Medical Transactions from 1768 to 1785, 
sixteen papers were contributed by Heber- | 
den on various medical subjects. The latter 
years of his life were spent in rearranging 
his many accurate clinical notes into the 
‘“‘Commentaries” which were written in 
Latin, edited and later translated into 
English by his son, and translated into 
German by Soemmering. These “‘Com- 
mentaries” have passed through many 
editions both in England and abroad, and 
are remarkable not only because of their 
accuracy of description but because of their 
essential attitude, which was to subject 
each symptom and sign to experimental 
procedure rather than to classify it in terms 
of Hippocratic criteria. 

Heberden’s medical accomplishments 
stand out strikingly because of his philo- 
sophical approach rather than from any 
single great discovery. Living in an age 
when orthodox adherence to Hippocratic 
teachings was the “right thing,” and when 
philosophical and scientific systems tended 
towards formalism, Heberden appears as 
the promulgator of the method of rational 
empiricism rather than the a priori pro- 
cedure of his contemporaries. His attitude, 
like that of modern eminent clinicians, was 
that of first studying the patient as an 
individual, and later relegating the case to 
its proper place in the system, without dis- 
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carding details for the sake of a more 
coherent system. When Dr. Lettsom com- 
plimented him on his paper on Hippocrates, 
he said he cared little for it, and that he 
would rather know what men would be 
thinking two thousand years hence than 
_ what they believed two thousand years ago. 


In his preface to the Medical Transactions — 


his attitude is apparent. He says: 
Though the principal view of the college be to 


perfect the history of diseases, and to ascertain ' 


the effects of medicines, yet any other papers 
will be received, which in any manner relate 
to medical subjects . . . It were also to be 
wished, that writers would not confine them- 
selves to relate only their successful practice, 
but that they would have the courage to tell us 
the ineffectual and hurtful. 


He further sums up his ideas thus: 


The deference which is sometimes required in 
physic to the authority of the ancients, would 
incline anyone to suspect that the improvements 
in the art of healing had not kept pace with 
those which have been made in other branches 
of natural knowledge. Philosophers have long 
ago thrown off Aristotle’s tyranny; yet some 
physicians still choose to wrangle about the 
meaning of the ancients, rather than to consult 
nature herself. Are they afraid of approaching 
her immediate presence, without making use of 
the intercession of Hippocrates and Galen? 
And is that reverence to be paid still to her once 
faithful ministers, which is properly due to 
nature alone, notwithstanding all that Bacon 
and Harvey and Newton and our other great 
reformers have witnessed against this mistaken 
veneration? In works of genius the ancients 
are unquestionably our superiors and best 
patterns; but in that sort of knowledge which 
depends wholly upon experience, the latest 
writers must in general be the best. Experience 
may, in politics and morality, be called the 
teacher of fools; but in the study of nature, 
there is no other guide to true knowledge: 
accordingly the practice of physic has been 
more improved by the casual experiments of 
illiterate nations, and the rash ones of vagabond 
quacks, than by the reasonings of all the once 
celebrated professors of it, and theoretic teach- 
ers in the several schools of Europe: very few 


of whom have furnished us with one new 
medicine, or have taught us better to use our old 
ones, or have in any one instance at all improved 
the art of curing disease. 


This rational skepticism appears to have 
led him to a pessimistic attitude towards 
medical progress, a condition which all 


scientific .men experience towards ther 


respective sciences. In his “Commentaries” 
he writes: 


The art of healing has iil hitherto had 
any guide but the slow one of experience, and 
has yet made no illustrious advances by the 
help of reason; nor will it probably make any, 
till Providence thinks fit to bless mankind 
by sending into the world some superior genius 
capable of contemplating the animated world 
with the sagacity shown by Newton in the 
inanimate, and of discovering that great prin- 
ciple of life, upon which its existence depends, 
and by which all its functions are governed and 
directed. | 


As aclinician, Heberden was the peer of his 
generation. That his bedside manners were 
most effectual and that his inspiring of 
confidence was noteworthy have already 
been pointed out. It is rather for his 
knowledge of medicine and its application 
than for his therapeutic results through a 
charming personality that we shall discuss 
him more fully. 

It is apparent from his writings as well as 
from the data concerning his reputation, 
that he must have been a diagnostician of 
rare ability. In his reports in the Medical 
Transactions those on angina pectoris and 
chicken-pox are especially striking as the 
first complete descriptions of those dis- 
eases. He considers angina pectoris due to a 
spasm of the vessels, in essence similar to 
intermittent claudication and the vascular 
crises described by Pal, but he notes that in 
an autopsy done by John Hunter on such a 
patient, ossification of the aorta was pres- 
ent, thus suggesting the relationship to 
arteriosclerosis. The eruption in chicken- 
pox is carefully described and differen- 
tiated from smallpox. Among the other 
reports, those on nyctalopia, hectic fever, 
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the pulse, the nettle-rash, diseases of the 
liver and epidemic influenza are noteworthy. 
A case of nyctalopia after quinine therapy 
in a lead worker with paralysis is described; 
no attempt is made to explain the condition, 
but three possibilities are present: First, 
that it was a specific effect of the quinine; 
second, that a peripheral neuritis existed 
in the course of the lead poisoning, and 
third, that embolism due to the plasmodium 
malarie might have occurred. Hectic fever 
was looked upon as due to repeated forma- 
tions of purulent material rather than its 
absorption, as his contemporaries had felt. 
His initial remarks on the pulse are as 
pertinent today as they were in his time: 


All who begin the study of physic must find 
in the doctrine of the pulse, as collected from 
medical writers by Bellini and others, a great 
deal which they do not understand; and all 
who have advanced a little in the practice of 


physic, can have very little doubt of its not 
being understood by the authors themselves. 


He carefully noted the factors in health 
which affect the pulse, dividing these into 
two classes: First, those arising from bodily 
organization, as sex, temperament, and 
stature, and second, those arising from dif- 
ference in conditions of life, as time of day, 
state of system (rest or activity), mental 
agitation, and food intake. In the report on 
diseases of the liver, he refutes the opinion 
prevalent among poets that every object 
appears yellow to a jaundiced person. In the 
discussion of the nettle-rash, urticaria, the 
course is described as well as the relation to 
food intake, a factor which in modern 
allergy studies has been shown to be a 
potent one. 

‘The “Commentaries” is essentially a 
differential diagnosis with occasional case- 
histories interspersed. Pettigrew objected 
seriously to the alphabetical arrangement 
according to diseases, but a better arrange- 
ment does not seem possible. This work 
represents the accumulation of many years 


of bedside data of an honest, accurate and 
acute observer. 
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The first record one gets of Heberden’s 
nodes is found in his “Commentaries.” 
Calling them “digitorum nodi” he says: 


What are those little hard knobs, about the 
size of a small pea, which are frequently seen 
upon the fingers, particularly a little below the 
top, near the joint? They have no connection 
with the gout, being found in persons who have 
never had it; they continue for life; and being 
hardly ever attended with pain, or disposed to 
become sores, are rather unsightly than incon- 
venient, though they must be some little 
hindrance to the free use of the fingers. 


His observations on various other condi- 
tions are especially interesting because they 
show a distinctly modern trend. He does not 
appear to differentiate diphtheria from what . 
he calls “malignant sore throat,” but 
suggests that this is, in most instances, the 
streptococcus sore throat which we speak of, 
for he notes its occurrence in scarlet fever 
and also points out its réle as a focus of 


infection as follows: “‘I have likewise ob- 


served this disease (malignant sore throat) 
to have been succeeded by rheumatic pains 
and swellings.”” Apropos of our concepts of 
“rich man’s gout” is the following: “Strong 
wines and in no small quantity have the 
reputation of being highly beneficial to 


gouty persons; which notion they have very 


readily and generally received, not so much 
perhaps from a reasonable persuasion of its 
truth, as from a desire that it should be true, 
because they love wine.” He apparently 
did not differentiate the various types of 
dyspnea in speaking of asthma, but included 
the breathlessness of cardiac msufficiency 
as well as the expiratory dyspnea of bron- 
chial asthma under the term, for he cites an 
instance apparently with cardiac insuffi- 
ciency: “A copious spitting, and a sudden 
cedematous swelling of the lower parts of 
the body, have apparently saved asthmatic 

persons from impending death,” and in the — 
protocol of the autopsy on an asthmatic 
he says: “The Iungs were sound and free 
from adhesions. In the aorta, auricles and 


ventricles were found rough polypose con- 
_ cretions, and the valves between the left 
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auricle and left ventricle were contracted 
into irregular hard tuberosities.” In the 
differential diagnosis of tuberculosis and 
' asthma these remarks are striking: “It is 
observable in pulmonary consumptions, 
where the whole lungs are diseased, and 
where a great part of them has been 


destroyed, that patients have indeed a short- 


ness of breath upon motion, but not any of 
the violent fits of suffocation which belong 
to asthmas; while in examining the lung 
of asthmatic persons after death, there has 
sometimes appeared no hurt obvious to the 
senses, which could account for the dif_i- 
culty with which they had often performed 
their office.” Speaking again of angina 
pectoris he says, ““The angina pectoris, as 
far as I have been able to investigate, 
belongs to the. class of spasmodic, not of 
inflammatory complaints.” He does not 
interpret the polyuria of diabetes as an 


indication of renal damage for, “if the | 


diabetes be, as I am inclined to think, the 
symptom of some other distemper, and not 
the disease of any of the organs which 
secrete the urine, the only useful remedies 
will be those which are directed to cure the 
principal malady, of which the diabetes is 
but an appendage.” His observations on 
pulmonary tuberculosis are interesting, for 
he emphasizes the protean manifestations, 
the amennorrhea and the diarrhea of the 
terminal stages, which probably are due to 
intestinal involvement. He cleverly differ- 
entiates a case of granulomatous lymph- 
adenosis, possibly Hodgkin’s, from tuber- 
culosis, saying: “All the other symptoms 
of a pulmonary consumption, except bloody 
and purulent spitting, I have observed in 
one whose mesenteric glands after death 
were found to be scirrhous, but whose lungs 
were sound.” He emphasized the untoward 
effects of pregnancy on the course of 
tuberculosis: “In women of consumptive 
habits the state of pregnancy seems to 
hasten the appearance of the cough, and of 
all the other symptoms: The distemper 
makes a rapid progress at this time, and yet 
the patients often hold out beyond expecta- 


tion till they are brought to bed, and ny 


long after.” The debilitating effects of th 
coexistence of syphilis and tuberculosis are 
noted: “The scrofula and veneres 
when they meet, seem greatly to exalt 
the malignity of each other.” His know. 
edge of cardiac arrhythmia is impressive 
It is apparent that he realized the limitation 
of pulse determinations, for he says: “The 
pulse, though in many cases a useful index 
of the state of health, yet is no certain one 
in all; and without a due regard to other 
signs it may mislead us.” That he recog. 
nized the pulse of auricular fibrillation 
appears likely, for he says: “I suspect that 
the artery beats oftener than it can he 
felt; because such slow pulses are usually 


unequal in their strength, and some of the 


beats are so faint as but just to be per. 
ceived; so that others, probably, still fainter, 
are too weak to make a sensible impression 
on the finger.” He dispels the older ideas of 


the pathognomicity of extrasystoles thus: | 


“‘Some books speak of intermitting pulses 
as dangerous signs; but I think without 
reason; for such trivial causes will occasion 
them, that they are not worth regarding in 


any illness, unless joined with other bad 
signs of more moment. They are not 


uncommon in health, and are often pe 
ceived by a peculiar feel at the heart by the 
persons themselves every time the pulse 
intermits.” From these excerpts from the 
commentaries, it is apparent that Heberden 
was a most unusual diagnostician consider 
ing the development of medical science m 
the eighteenth century. 

Hardly less interesting than his diag- 
nostic ability, is his appreciation of the 


psychic factors in disease. In speaking of 


hysteria he says: “I would by no means be 
understood, by anything which I have said, 
to represent the sufferings of hypochondriac 
and hysteric patients as imaginary; for | 
doubt not their arising from as real a cause 
as any other distemper.” This is in Ime 
with the monistic concept of mental diseast 
of Adolf Meyer and other modern Psy 
chiatrists. In his chapter on insanity, he 
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describes with great exactness the manic- 
depressive type, the first complete descrip- 


tion of which was credited to Kraepelin, 


saying: 

Those who have been cured of lunacy, are 
very apt to have relapses; and some divide their 
whole lives between madness and reason. Such 
as never return to the use of their senses, are 
alternately under the dominion of spirits, either 
too drooping or too elevated; in each of which 
states it is not uncommon to have them pass 


several months together; they appear most > 


reasonable in the melancholy fit. 


Heberden, like Osler, was interested more 
particularly in diagnosis than in thera- 
peutics, feeling that when the nature of the 
disease was discovered, satisfactory treat- 
ment could be easily instituted. He was a 
foe of the usual shotgun medicines of the 


day, to such an extent that the following 


excerpt from Cowper’s poem seemed fitting: 


Gives melancholy up to Nature’s care, 
And sends the patient into purer air. 


He was interested in improving the general 
hygiene of his patient, such as the diet and 
mode of living, and in using drugs rather in 
a palliative fashion. Thus in tuberculosis 
we find him advocating the following 
therapy: 


The patient must be contented with instruc- 
tions which may enable him to avoid what has 
been found to aggravate the distemper and by a 
proper regimen to put the general health into 
the best possible state; that the natural powers 
implanted into the body of readjusting any 
disordered part, may be able to exert them- 
selves with the greatest vigor: Nor needs the 


patient to despair of success from this care and 
attention. 


Regarding activity in the tuberculous he 
says: “The exercise which he can take 
with the most pleasure, and with the least 
fatigue, will be most desirable.” He advo- 
cated the use of mercurials in skin diseases. 
He was especially interested in the comfort 
of the patient, for he says: 


And surely though the recovery of the patient 
the grand aim of their profession, yet where 
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that cannot be obtained, they should try to 
disarm death of some of its terrors, and if they _ 
cannot make him quit his prey, and the life 
must be lost, they may still prevail to have it 
taken away in the most merciful manner. 


He used specifics where possible, but he 
emphasized what few scientific physicians 
today do, that their primary object is to 
make the patient comfortable. 

Throughout the “Commentaries” we see 
frequent references to the correlation of the 
clinical condition and the pathology observ- 
able at autopsy. His observations on angina 
pectoris, asthma and tuberculosis have 
already been referred to. His analysis of the 
pathology in gallstones is interesting, espe- 
cially inasmuch as he emphasizes the possi- 
bility of hepatitis, peritonitis and pleurisy 
by extension. Regarding the pathology of 
the larger bile-ducts he says: 


I have had an opportunity of examining the 
gall-ducts of some, whom I had frequently seen 
in fits of the jaundice; and I found them much 
distended beyond their, natural diameter 
throughout their whole length, but very un- 
equally. The same appearances are very com- 
mon in the ureters of those, who have had many 
stones pass from the kidneys to the bladder. 


Heberden in the réle of hygienist was an 
impressive figure. His interest in the Hu- 
mane Society was but one of his public 
health measures. His participation in vac- 
cination propaganda and his influence in its 
introduction into the United States are 
recorded in his correspondence with Ben- 
jamin Franklin. His knowledge of disease 
immunity was unusual. He says: 


It is observable, that of infectious distempers, 
some, like smallpox or measles, can be had but 
once; or very seldom oftener, as the malignant 
sore throat, and whooping-cough; or only in 
particular circumstances, or certain constitu- — 
tions of the air, as the dysentery, camp fever and 
plague; but the itch and the venereal distemper 
are very generally communicable at all times to - 
all persons who come in the way of their 
contagion. 
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Regarding tuberculous infection, he ap- 
pears to have made an erroneous assump- 
tion in thinking that children who had 
enlarged cervical and mesenteric glands 
_ were especially prone to pulmonary tuber- 
culosis; the modern tendency has been that 
tuberculous lymphadenitis confers a relative 
immunity from pulmonary involvement 
except where the mediastinal glands are 
involved. 


Soemmering has said that Heberden was 


“‘medicus vere Hippocraticus.” Yet he has: 


lived but feebly in the minds of physicians 
even a hundred years after his death. He 
had made no great discovery in the study 
or treatment of disease; yet he lived as a 
conscientious polished physician, a scholar 
of rare ability, and a man of lofty ideals. 
Such a man stabilizes rather than advances 
a science, evaluates rather than augments 
Its procedures, and establishes a more 
intimate relationship with the cultured 
world at large. 


He was not, as Johnson has said, “the — 


last of our learned physicians.” He was but 
the beginning of the line of acute clinicians 


who made English: medicine of: the nine. 
teenth century, as represented by Bright, 
Hodgkin, Addison and, in America, by 
Osler. He forms the transition from Hippo 
cratic formalism to scientific medicine, 
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CHRISTOPHER WIDMER 
By M. CHARLTON 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


never-to-be-forgotten name in the 
early history of medicine in Toronto, 
is that of Christopher Widmer. A 
name that exercised a great power 


in both medical and lay circles, not only | 


in Toronto but throughout the Province. 
Everything pertaining to such a man is 
of interest, and it was with a thrill of 
pleasure that we recently added to our 
collection a little book used by Widmer 
while a student at Guy’s Hospital. The 
title-page reads: ‘‘Elements of the Prac- 
tice of Physic for the use of those Students 
who attend the Lectures read on this 
Subject at Guy’s Hospital.” Printed in 

the year 1798. His signature is written on 
_ the fly-leaf, “Christopher Widmer, 1803.” 


The book is interleafed with blank pages on 
which he has written various comments on 
the lectures. At the time Widmer was 8 
student, Guy’s Hospital had one of the 
most flourishing medical societies which was 
called “The Physical Society of London.” 
This society drew a crowd of distinguished 
men who took an enthusiastic part in all 
Its meetings. 

Doctor Widmer was born at High Wy- 
combe, Buckinghamshire, England, May 
15, 1780. From the records of the War 
Office in London, we find that he was 
hospital mate in June, 1804. On August 
15, 1805, he was appointed assistant surgeon 
of the 14th Dragoons and surgeon to the 
same regiment on October 24, 1811. In 
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1812 he was appointed to the staff. As 
assistant surgeon and later surgeon to the 
famous regiment of the 14th Dragoons, 
Widmer served with distinguished honor 
in the Peninsular War of 1808-14. He was 
present at the five great battles of Vittoria, 
Busaco, Salamanca, Fuentes de Onoro, and 
Tal a Vera. For this service he had the right 
to wear the medal with five clasps. 

Canada had scarcely recovered from the 
effect of the conquest when the War of 
1812 broke out, and once more, the country 
was devastated. The prosperity of the coun- 
try under British rule was again brought to 
a standstill by the second invasion of the 
Americans. Harrassed on all sides by her 
_ foes, Britain could only spare a few regi- 
ments for the defense of Canada, but with 
the defeat of Napoleon she was able to 


send further assistance, and among the — 


regiments hurriedly sent over were some 
of the 14th Dragoons and with them came 
Christopher Widmer as staff surgeon. 

The heroic behaviour of the troops 
throughout the long campaign, the hard- 
ships they endured on their long weary 
marches, with but little rest and insufficient 
food, and the diseases from which they 
suffered are worthy of a fuller notice than 
there is scope for in this article. The surgeons 
attached to the various regiments had their 
hands full in looking after the wounded. 
That part of the province which stretched 
from Fort George to Fort Erie was one of 
the principal fields of active operation. 
After the battle of Lundy’s Lane, the 


general hospital at York was filled with the © 


wounded, and the medical departments 
were hard worked, not only at York, but 
along the Niagara frontier. Not alone was 
the hospital filled to overflowing, but the 
houses attached, and finally, the church had 
to be converted into a hospital during the 
campaign of 1814. | 

At the close of the war, Widmer 
decided to stay in Canada, so on February 
25, 1817, we find him retired on half-pay 
and beginning his arduous duties as the 
only qualified medical’ man settled at 
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York. Other military surgeons followed 
Widmer’s example and settled in Canada 
both in the Upper and Lower Provinces. 

The influence of these early military 
surgeons upon the medical, political and 
social life of Canada has been most marked, 


and no student of early life in Canada, 


can afford to pass this period without a close 
study of the part played by the military 
surgeon. For the most part, they were 


Dr. CHRISTOPHER WIDMER 
(1780-1858) 


men of trained minds and great bravery, 
men who had passed through the hospitals 
of Great Britain; brilliant, cultured men 
with all the best traditions of the old 
country, to whom the spirit of adventure 
spoke and drew them with an irresistible 
fascination to the unknown New World. 
Dr. Widmer’s fame as a surgeon and 
physician soon spread throughout the prov- 
ince, and residents from distant parts made 
the long, toilsome journey to seek his advice 
and help. His practice took him far afield — 
and every one soon came to know the 
slight erect figure sitting his horse with 
that graceful seat which only comes from 
long practice and the skill of superb 
horsemanship. Few riders could have taken 
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such a wild John Gilpin ride as the doctor 
did when he was summoned to Kingston 
to attend Lord Sydenham. The road to 
Kingston in those days commenced at 
King street, going slightly north and then 
straight; crossing the River Don by a bridge. 


Dr. Widmer accomplished this. long, diffi-— 


cult ride of one hundred and sixty miles 


without stopping, save to exchange horses’ 


which were held in relays for him along 
the way. 

The first ten years of the Doctor’s life 
slipped by in a whirl of work. There were 
also days when he gave himself up to the 
pleasures of a life so totally different to 
what he had experienced, a life in which he 
tasted the joys of roaming through great 
forests and sailing on lakes so vast that they 
seemed like seas. His ardent imagination 
caused him to build his house where he could 
have a view of the bay and the beautiful 
island opposite. The shores of this island 
were alive with game of all sorts and were 
wild and picturesque. 

Perhaps the deepest impression on 
Widmer’s mind in these early days was 
made by the building in 1820 of the long 
wished for and at last realized hospital, a 
hospital of which he became the life and 
soul. One of his many devoted pupils 
writing about him later says: 


It was always a treat to follow him around 
the wards, for whatever he did or said relating 
to a patient was worth seeing and hearing. In 
the operating room he was most brilliant. More 
than once I have seen him complete an opera- 
tion with tact and precision over which another 
— doctor, although skilful, became embarrassed. 


His enthusiastic admirers compared him, 
as an operating surgeon, to Sir Astley 
Cooper. | | 

In Dr. Scadding’s “Collections and Rec- 
ollections,” he describes the hospital: 


The old hospital was a spacious, unadorned, 
matter-of-fact, two-story structure of brick, 
one hundred and seven feet long, and sixty-six 
feet wide. It had, as we have heard, the pecu- 
liarity of standing with its sides precisely east 
and west, north and south. 


In 1824 this building was described as 
one of the largest buildings in the Upper 


Province, but by 1832 it was found to be | 


too small, so rapidly had the town of. York 


developed. It was in this same year that the 


students attending the hospital for clinical 
instruction formed the “York Students’ 
Medical Society.” A librarian was appointed 
and the sum of four dollars charged as an 
entrance fee to defray the expense and to 
assist in binding books for the society, 
Three years later, the medical profession 
held a meeting at the hospital to form a 
medical library. | 

Dr. Widmer’s interests were not confined 
to the hospital alone; he took a very active 
interest in the Medical Council. His name 
appears in the minute book of the Society 
at nearly every meeting from 1819 to 1853. 
The Doctor was one of the members of the 
Society who took up the question of public 
health. A board was formed and the 
members waged war against the former 
crude methods of dealing with sanitary 
matters and urged daily employment of 
scavengers. Unlike their confréres mm Mon- 
treal, they acknowledged the great superior- 
ity of the American cities in matters of 
sanitation. By 1828 Dr. Widmer’s practice 
became so extensive that he took as a 
partner Dr. Diehl who had lately come to 


York from Montreal. This partnership. 


lasted for six and a half years. 

As late as 1782, Upper Canada was a 
wilderness of forests with the exception of 
small clearings around the forts. Roads 
through the country were little better than 
trails abounding with swamps. Bridle paths 
marked by blazed trees ran through these 
forests and led to the clearings. The progress 
of York although retarded by the war, was 
wonderful. In 1834 it was incorporated 
as a city under its original Indian name 
Toronto. From its incorporation as a city 
to 1844 the population was nearly doubled. 
The hamlet had become a city and there 
was wide scope for a man like Widmer with 
his untiring zeal and activity. 

He accepted many important positions, 
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and as a member of the Legislative Council 
more than once went to Montreal and 
Quebec. He was the first president of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Society, which he 
founded in 1833. 

Dr. Widmer was one of the first in Upper 
Canada to recognize the value of vaccina- 
tion. He had a notice placed in the papers 


_ stating that he would inoculate the children 


of the poor free of charge. The first mnocu- 
lation in Canada were performed at Quebec 
in the year 1768 by a Mr. Latham, surgeon 
to the King’s (or 8th) Regiment of Foot. 


been a pamphlet written in 1815, by A. 
MacDonald, Secretary of the ‘Institution 
for Vaccine Inoculation.” The first medical 
journal published in Toronto was the Upper 
Canada Journal of Medical, Surgical and 
Physical Science, 1851-52. In this first vol- 
ume the name of Widmer appears at the 


‘head of a number of signatures. As the 


paper has to do with a new medical bill 
believed to be introduced into the Province, 
it is thought worth while to give it below. 


We, whose: signatures appear below, adopt 


this means of expressing our entire dissent from 


Dr. WipMEr’s House, 1837. 


It was a double gabled two-story house of brick, built by Dr. Widmer, a pioneer physician 
and surgeon of early York and Toronto. After Dr. Widmer’s death in 1858 it was occupied by 
his son-in-law, Capt. John Clarke, and was demolished in 1900. 


Although the introduction of inoculation 
into Canada was not attended with the 
antagonism it elsewhere created, yet at 
times, letters appeared complaining of the 
practice. For instance, in the Kingston 
Gazette of 1812, a Mr. Freedom wrote a 


letter in which he said: “That a doctor 


having no one to practice upon, induced 
one of his children to be inoculated for 
smallpox and through that the disease 
devasted the neighbourhood.” 


the principle sought to be introduced into the 
proposed Bill for Incorporating the Medical 
Profession in Upper Canada; namely, that 
British Graduates and the members of British 
Colleges shall be excluded from the right of 
practicing in this Province, unless they undergo 
an examination in addition to that by which 
they have obtained their British credentials; 
and we are confident we shall carry the voice of 
a very large majority of the Professors with us. 


At this time the condition of medicine in 
Western Canada left much to be desired. 
A number of quacks had appeared from 
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over the border, and in an editorial in the 
same Journal the following is voiced: 


It is undoubtedly a source of reproach to the 
Medical Profession in Upper Canada that there 
exists no means of regulating its internal 
economy, no tribunal of professional opinion 
before which offenders against etiquette and 
morality can be judged, which existed in other 
countries from a remote period of time and 
which has been respected and upheld. 


A citizen of high ideals, Widmer per- 


formed his duty regardless of public opinion. 
He acquired wealth and fame and held the 
foremost place as surgeon on the continent. 


In the magnificent new home of the old 


Toronto General Hospital hangs a fine — 


painting of the Doctor. It is a fitting mem. 
orial to one who had by his distinguished 
services added fame to the hospital. 

Dr. Widmer is described by one who knew 
him as being of medium height, somewhat 
taller than Lord Roberts, but having much 
the same figure and erect soldierly bearing, 
with quick and active movement. 

His only son, to whom he was passion- 
ately attached, died in 1857 and a year 
later while paying a visit to his grave, Dr. 
Widmer fainted and died shortly afterwards, 


=> 


Tue O_p GENERAL HospitaL, YORK (TORONTO) AS WHEN QcCUPIED BY THE 
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GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


It was built 1820-4; occupied by Provincial Legislature 1825-8; used asa 
’ hospital 1829-55, and for Government offices 1856-9. 
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A SIXTEENTH CENTURY LATIN POEM ON THE DISEASES OF 


NURSLINGS: “PAEDOTROPHIA,” BY SCEVOLE 
DE SAINTE- MARTHE* 


BY CHARLES GREENE CUMSTON, M. D. 


LECTURER ON THE History oF MEDICINE 
UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


INTRODUCTION 


CEVOLE de Sainte-Marthe was born 
on February 6, 1536. He belonged to 
an illustrious family of Poitou, which 
had given a great number of men 
distinguished in letters, the sciences and 
public functions during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, to France. 


— — 


SCEVOLE De 
(1536-1623) 


I n his youth Scévole displayed propen- 
sities for study which indicated that he 
would equal, or even surpass, his eminent 
ancestors, and in reality, having been placed 
under the guidance of no lesser men than 
Turnebec, Muret, Ramus and Duarin, he so 
greatly profited by their instruction that 


*Read at the annual meeting of the Society of 


Medical History of Switzerland, Berne, August 
24-25,1922. 
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he became a new star in the legal firmament 
of France. | | 
Scévole de Sainte-Marthe, whose real 
name was Gaucher, which he exchanged 
for that of Scévole (of which Sceevola is the 
Latin translation), was surveyor-general of 
finance of Poitou and afterwards president 
of the pdymasters of France. | 
Sincerely devoted to Henri 111 and Henri 
of France, he opposed the Leaguers and 
was present at the Etats de Blois, likewise 
at the Assembly of Notables in 1497. 
Being appointed mayor of Loudun, he 
was regarded as “‘The Father of his Native 
City.” 
From the pen of Scévole we have “Gall- 
orum doctrina illustrium qui sua patrumque 
memoria floruere, Elogia” (1598), and some 
much appreciated French and Latin poems, 
the “‘Peedotrophia” being among the latter. 
Sainte-Marthe died at Loudun in 1623. 


THE POEM 


“‘Pedotrophia, seu de puerorum nutri- 
tione, libri ii,” is an excellent Latin poem 
and at present of exceeding rarity. It is 
dedicated to King Henri 11 and in the 
dedicatory epistle, which is in French, the 
author states that the subject of his poem 
is “la maniére de nourrir les enfants 4 la 
mammelle, et de préserver ces jeunes et 
tendres plantes contre une infinité d’orages 
et de tempétes qui les menacent, et souvent 
les font périr méme en leur naissance,” 
and he adds that “dans Ie désir de rendre 
cet ouvrage utile 4 tous les sujets du Roi, il . 
a résolu de Ie Jeur communiquer dans peu 
en langue frangaise, si c’est une chose agré- 
able 4 Sa Majesté.” 

This dedicatory epistle is dated at Fontain- 
bleau, 1584, but the work was not translated 
into French until 1698, which was the 
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fifty-sixth year of the reign of Louis x1v, 
and seventy-five years after Scévole’s 
_ death. The translation was made by Abel 
de Sainte-Marthe, the author’s son. 

Cousin, in the Journal des Savants, June 
5, 1699, says that the poem was read in the 
most celebrated universities of Europe 
with the same veneration as the writings 
of the ancients and that it had been trans- 
lated into several languages. 

Scévole de Sainte-Marthe begins his 
poem by an invocation to the Muses and 
Apollo, after which he addresses Henri 111 
and undertakes to sing the exploits of this 
prince. 

Next comes the turn of Scévole’s wife and 
the poet exhorts her to omit nothing to 
preserve the offspring that God has 
accorded to their marriage. At the same 
time he dwells upon the necessity for 
mothers to suckle their nurslings themselves. 

After these remarks the poet describes 
the care that pregnant women should take 
of themselves in order successfully to go 
through their gestation and have a happy 
delivery. On: this subject he formulates 
several precepts as follows: 

1. Not to be too tightly clothed for fear 
of disturbing fetal development. 

2. To control all passions and avoid 
sadness, fear or too great joy. 

3. Rest should follow work and work 
should succeed rest. 

4. To eschew all forms of dancing. _ 

$ To indulge as little as possible in 
coitus. 

6. To select catchall all foods and that of 
all meats the pregnant female should prefer 
pigeons and turtle-doves, partridges, capons, 
pheasants, veal and kid, while should her 
taste turn to fish sheshould choosethat which 
is found in sandy pools among rocks or the 
sea and to avoid all articles of diet that are 
salt or too crude. | 

7. To drink water to which a little wine 
is added. 

8. To control certain peculiar appetites, 
such as for unripe fruit and above all the 
desire to eat plaster, cinders or other 


similar things and to correct such patho. 
logical appetites by eating olives, capers and 
pomegranates, these fruits being very pro- 
pitious for cleansing the stomach and to 
remove from this viscus an acrid pituita 
which, in pregnant females, produces these 
absurd desires. 

Next our author undertakes to explain 
the nature of certain marks on the cutan- 
eous surface of newly born infants resulting 
from maternal imagination; after this he 
considers the subject of women about to be 
confined. From the standpoint of a poet, 
he would have it that women invoke the 
protection of the goddess, Lucina, who 
presides over labors, three times in succes 
sion in a loud voice, after which he advises, 
that they are to choose, when in labor, the 


‘most comfortable position for bemg de. 


livered. He leaves to them the choice of 
being upright, seated or recumbent, but he 


nevertheless maintains that it is better | 


that the act should be accomplished in the 
upright position. 

The second book commences with an 
account of what should be done as soon as 
the infant is born, namely: To transport 
the mother to a properly prepared bed, to 
wash the infant and dress it, but before 
this the umbilical cord is to be cut and the 
resulting raw surface is to be dusted over 
with powder composed of mastic and myrth. 

At this point the poet seizes the oppor- 
tunity to state that formerly the part called 
the umbilicus, retained the two sexes united 
in such fashion that they formed a single 
one, although in reality there. were two, 
but after this bond of union ruptured, each 
of these bodies became free. 

After giving vent to this fable, the author 
refers to certain signs which will indicate 
the physical make-up of the newly born. 
He maintains that if the infant cries weakly 


after his birth and if he shows evidence of 
little vigor it is a sign that he was begot 


by a father in poor health or that he suffered 
in utero from maternal ill-nourishment oF 
lastly, that during birth he sustained some 
considerable traumatism. 
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Scévole next advises to keep the child 
very warm if it be winter, but if it be sum- 
mer to keep him in a very temperate place. 
According to him, a most important thing 
is to introduce some antidote into the mouth 
of the infant, especially mithridate. He 


also insists that the infant’s body should be 


sprinkled over with wine and that if he is 
very feeble one should warm him by blowing 
over him with the mouth and he is con- 
vinced that the warm breath is far superior 
to any other remedy for fortifying the 
infant, especially if while blowing, a piece 
of cinnamon bark be held in the mouth. 

As has been remarked, our author insists 
that as soon as it is born the child should be 
washed in water and at the same time he 
enjoins cleansing of the ears, eyes and 
mouth and to impart to each limb, by gentle 
wielding, the shape and rectitude that they 


should possess in order to compose a 


harmonious whole, as he puts it. 
When the bath shall have softened the 
infant’s skin, the body surface should be 


gently rubbed with finely powdered white 


salt in order to harden the cutaneous surface 
and then a cradle, linen and bands are to be 
in readiness. Narbonne honey should be 
administered to the infant in order to purge 
it, after which it is placed in its cradle with- 
out too warm coverings. Scévole takes this 
Opportunity to mention the example of 
Francois, the last Duke of Anjou and the 
Princess, his spouse, who suffocated their 
offspring by covering him too warmly 
during the night. 

At this point the author turns to the 
choice to be made in the selection of a wet- 
nurse. He advises that she shall be neither 
young nor old, fat nor thin; she should be 


cheerful with a clear, bright complexion, 


the arms and neck somewhat long, the 
chest broad, the breasts full and projecting 
and what is of the utmost importance is that 
the nurse shall never have had a miscarriage. 

Scévole dwells upon the subject that 
from the very first the child should be 
given but little milk at a time, but often, 
and each time that by his cries he asks to 
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nurse, he should be given the breast. 
When the infant has attained the age of 
eight months, a time when the teeth begin 
to come through, a more solid diet should 
sometimes be given, at others only milk, 
that is to say sometimes broth, sometimes 
pap, sometimes milk. One should often 
crumble bread and cook the crumbs in the 
broth or milk. It is also well to give occa- 
sionally some oil of sweet almonds or a 
little butter and one should not mistake © 
the child’s cries due to severe belly-ache. 
for those due to hunger, because if food be 
given it, when the trouble is due to wind- 
colic, the stomach thus becomes overloaded 
and vomiting will ensue. 

The third book of the poem deals with 
those diseases to which children are subject 
shortly after their birth, as well as their 
treatment. The affections referred to num- 
ber in all eighteen, the first being inflamma- 
tion of the umbilicus. 

The umbilical cord, which is cut at birth, 
sometimes causes great pain, either because 
the resulting wound by itself excites this 
pain, or because the ligature of the cord 
is tied too tightly, hence iducing 
inflammation. 

The second affection referred to by the 
author is a short frenum lingux. To divide © 
it, he advises either the finger-nails or 
scissors, but he points out that if the 
nail is used great care must be taken 
because inflammation (otherwise sepsis) of 
the mouth ensues. 

The third affection treated is ranula 
which according to the description given 
by the author, is “a small acute tumour,” 
situated under the tongue and it may 
sometimes be so large as to hinder the 
respiration. Scévole supposes that the lesion 
is due to milk containing acrid bile, this 
causing fever. | 

As to treatment, he advocates the admin- 
istration of lemon or pomegranate juice, 
boiled with sugar in a large amount of water, 
and besides this, the neck, cheeks and 
temples of the infant are to be rubbed with 
tepid oil of violets, at the same time instill- 
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ing a few drops into the ears. Finally, one 
should cook some barley-meal in milk for 
making a poultice which should be applied 
over the chin of the infant. 

Inflammation of the throat is the fourth 
subject treated. According to the author 
this morbid process also results from a 
bilious and ill-conditioned milk. The treat- 
ment advised is to correct the bad quality 
of the milk and to attain this end the nurse 
should remedy herself, but the author does 
not say with what drugs. Otherwise, he 
recommends the same remedies given for 
ranula. 

The fifth malady is ulcers of the mouth 
which occasionally extend over the entire 
palate and corrode the throat from their 


acridity if time is lost in cutting the affec- 


tion at its very roots. “These ulcers often 


develop,” says the author, “when the milk © 


contains a large amount of mordant serosity 
which corrodes the gums, or because the 
milk ingested becomes corrupted in the 
child’s stomach, a vapor arises whose 
fumes burn the mouth.” 

As to treatment, the author recommends 


(1) that the nurse should correct the quality — 


of her milk by following a moderate diet; 
(2) that rose-water, honey or myrrh or 
powdered oak-gall be applied to the ulcers. 
The sixth affection dealt with is the teeth. 
Scévole remarks that all the diseases to 
which he has so far referred, occur especially 
at the time when the teeth begin to appear, 
but he maintains that it is because the teeth 


endeavoring to open up a passage by means | 


of an acrid humor which, he says, serves 
them as an auger and the boring action 
causes cruel pain. 

To assuage the pain, he recommends rub- 
bing the gums with a hare’s brain or honey 
and if the pain remains obstinate to treat- 
ment, the infant’s head should be moistened 
with ordinary water and rose-water, each 
being tepid, and then the head should be 
covered with a woolen cap. | 

The seventh disease described is constipa- 
tion and the author points out that all 
treatments so far described will be futile if 


the child’s bowels are at all confined. In 
order to procure a free action he advises 
giving honey either by mouth or in the 
form of a suppository, but if honey be want. 
ing a cabbage stalk, a piece of beet or mal- 
low-root may be inserted in the rectum. 

The eighth malady described by Sainte. 
Marthe is diarrhoea. This affection is very 
common when the teeth begin to be cut. As 
to treatment, the writer prescribes the seeds 
of white poppy in infusion, or myrtle and 
galangal ground together and then mixed 
in milk. 


- The ninth affection dealt with is colic | 


and to soothe it our author advises rubbing 
the abdomen either with oil of camomile, 


oil of dill or very old olive oil. They should 


be very hot when applied. 

The tenth affection is worms, which make 
themselves known by several symptoms. 
The author, like all physicians of his day, 
gives as symptoms: An ill-smelling breath, 
drowsiness, blinking, interrupted sleep with 
startled awakening, a dry cough and fre 
quent itching of the nose. 

As to treatment, he two 
ordinary remedies, namely, a worm-powder 
called Barbotine or semen contra, mixed in 
a baked apple or in pap, and the plaster of 
ox-gall and caraway seed applied over the 
abdomen. 

Vomiting is the eleventh affection dealt 
with and the author says that, since chil- 
dren do not vomit excepting when they 
ingest too much milk at a feeding, all that 
is necessary is to regulate the quantity 
taken at each nursing. 

The twelfth subject treated in the poem 
comprises insomnia, nightmare and cough, 
all of which Scévole regards as being the 
result of the same cause as vomiting, that 
Is to say, undigested milk. He says: 


When children have taken more milk than 
their stomach can digest, the milk transforms 
into crudities from which thick vapor arises and 
this vapor imparts to their i imagination (during 
sleep) false mental pictures, and since the brain 
by i its nature is cold, these vapors entering into 
its substance there become condensed in the 
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same way as donde in the air and like them fall 


into rain, hence irritating the throat of the child 
from their acrid moisture, producing cough © 


which ultimately falls upon the chest. 
Prolapsus recti is the thirteenth subject 


| discussed in the poem. To remedy this con- 


dition the author recommends fomenting 
the buttocks with astringent remedies and 
to reduce gently the prolapse with the hand. 

The cause of prolapsus is relaxation of 
the muscle attached to the large intestine, 
hence this muscle can no longer raise up 


the gut. 


The author next discusses eczema of the 
scalp, after which he describes smallpox 
and measles, which he regards as two dis- 
tinct diseases, although the Greeks, he says, 
comprised them under a single name, 11z.: 
exanthema. 


He next endeavors to explain their cause ~ 
and to do this he states that the veins of . 


children are filled with an impure blood 
which has been injected by the nurse’s 
blood, so that Nature expels these impurities 
after birth. 

_ As in these diseases there reigns great 
heat and burning, Scévole recommends 
allowing the patient to drink large quanti- 
ties of cold water. He likewise advises the 
use of an infusion of honey for both the 
nurse and infant. 

If the disease proves to be obstinate, 
Scévole sagely advises to do nothing and 
he raises his voice against the custom of 
his day, not only among women, but also 
among physicians, of employing such violent 
remedies with intent to cause the poison of 
smallpox to come forth that, in reality, 
these potent drugs produce large numbers 
of ulcers in the throat which obstruct the 
respiratory tract. 

He says that this ill-timed method of 
treatment of the smallpox was the cause of 
the death of two of his children and he adds 
that if the two children still remaining were 
attacked by this disease, he would unhesi- 
tatingly have them bled in order to divert 
the humor from the throat. According to 
certain of Sainte-Marthe’s contemporaries, 


he was the first to advocate bloodletting 
at the very onset of smallpox, a practice 
that was afterwards followed for many — 
years.! 

For that matter, from the fear that 
Nature may be unable to eliminate by her 
own efforts the corruption still remaining 
in the blood, Sainte-Marthe recommends 
resorting to the use of an herb that he calls 
the “Lime-tree herb” whose juice is dia- 
phoretic and hence will eliminate the exist- 
ing impurities in the blood. 

The pustules of smallpox occasionally 
attack the eyes, nostrils, throat, lungs and 
intestines. The eyes should be kept mois- 
tened with rose-water or else the nurse should 
squirt her milk on them. The author also 
recommends to rub the eyes with saffron; 
the juice of pomegranate is also good, but 
the seeds of this fruit appear to the author 
to be no less effective in preserving the 
throat from the ravages of the disease, 
when they are given to the child to 
chew. 

As to the nostrils, the author remarks 
that the smell of very strong vinegar is 
very good, while as to the lungs he approves 


the use of an electuary composed of lentils 


and gum tragacanth. For the intestinal 
lesions he prescribes a decoction of lentils. 
When the child’s body is completely 


covered with pustules, he orders taking 


violets, camomile, mallow and sulphur, 
mixing them together in tepid water, with 
which the entire body of the patient Is 
washed. By this means, he says, the 
pustules reach maturity and little by little 
give exit to the pus pent up in them. But 
if on account of hardness of the skin they 
cannot burst, Scévole believes that then 
they should be pricked with a needle, but — 

1 That bleeding at the onset of smallpox was not. 
practiced 1 in Sainte-Marthe’s time is very possible, 
but it was the practice of the Arabian physicians and 
warmly advocated by Serapion, Ebn Ishak Honain 
and Rhazes. Nothing can be more explicit than 
Rhazes’ directions in this respect in his work, “De 
pestilentia,” in the book “De variolis et morbillis,” 
“Et cura Variolarum cum incipiunt signa, est phle- 
botomus, sed_postea non, etc.” 
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I would add that this practice was much 
criticized by the physicians of the epoch. 

When the pustules have dried up, roses 
and myrtle are to be applied over them 
and afterwards they are to be anointed 
with oil of white lead. With this treatment 
the scabs fall off and the bed linen will be 
found full of them. 

The last malady treated by Scévole is 


epilepsy. He begins by a description of the. 


disease and its symptoms, after which he 
considers the cause and here he raises two 
doubts, namely: (1) This strange malady 
perhaps may result from a sticky pituita 
which overfills the brain and thus prevents 


the animal spirits from becoming distrib- 


uted, the latter making every effort to 
escape from those places in which it has 
become imprisoned, so that the nerves, from 
their very_origin, suffer from violent jerks 


in order to eliminate that which is injurious 
to them. (2) Epilepsy may also be due to a 
vapor derived from a cold poison which, 
after having been distributed through. 
out the entire body, finally insensibly 
reaches the brain, which then undertakes 


to defend itself against this invasion, but 


the greater the thinness of the vapor, the 
more easily -will it penetrate the cerebral 
substance. 

After these remarks the author points 
out that several great men have been the 
subjects of epilepsy, among others being 


Hercules, Cesar and Mohammed. 


Such is the “ Pedotrophia”’ of the famous 
Scévole de Sainte-Marthe. This excellent 
poem is a perfect work from the view point 
of poesy, while in many respects it is very 
interesting from the standpomt of the 
history of medicine. | 
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GUY PATIN AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION IN PARIS IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


By FRANCIS R. PACKARD, M. D. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
(Concluded) 


THE PHYSICIANS OF PARIS VERSUS THOSE 
OF MONTPELLIER 


In a letter to Belin, June 9, 1644, Patin. 


summing up his opinion of Renaudot, says: 

The Gazetteer could not confine himself to 
medicine, which he never practiced, having 
always sought to make his living by some other 
occupation such as schoolmaster, author, pedant, 
spy on the Huguenots, gazetteer, usurer, 
chemist, etc. The occupation he followed last 
was the practice of medicine, which he never 
knew; he is a braggart, and an ardelio, of whom 
the crest has been lowered by the decree which 
we, the Faculté de Médecine, have not obtained 


_ by our power but by the justice and goodness 


of our cause, which was founded on a policy 
necessary in so great a city against the irrup- 


_ tion of so many barbarians who have practiced 


swindling here in place of medicine. 

In a footnote, Triaire! points out that 
this passage refers to physicians who were 
not members of the Faculté de Médecine 
of Paris, an especially large number being 
graduates of Montpellier, who came. to 
Paris and tried to establish themselves 
there in practice. The prevost of Paris 
decided on December 9, 1643, and his order 
was affirmed by the Court of the Parlement 
of Paris, March 1, 1644, that no one should 
practice medicine in Paris who was not a 
doctor or licentiate of the Faculté de Méde- 
cine of Paris or an agrégé. By an old decree 
of November 5, 1504, exception was made 
for those who were physicians to the 
King or royal princes, or the greater nobility, 
during such time as the Court was in resi- 
dence in Paris or its environs. After its 
great victory over Renaudot, the Faculté 
became so assured of its power that it 
refused to register the physicians to the 
duc d’ Orléans and the prince de Condé. 

This apparent illiberality was not con- 
fined to the Faculté de Médecine of Paris. 

‘Lettres de Guy Patin, 1907. | 


While the physicians of Montpellier were 
trying to exercise the right to practice 
their profession in Paris, in spite of the 
statutes of the Faculté, they at the same 
time were prohibiting the practice of 
medicine at Montpellier by outside physi- 
cians by virtue of an ordinance of Louis 
x11 dating back to 1496. 

In a letter to Spon, December 6, 1644, 
Patin accuses the Faculté at Montpellier 
of selling its degree of doctor of medicine, 
and says that many who have begun their 
studies at Paris, go later to Montpellier 
and purchase their degrees. He adds that 
he scarcely knows of an illustrious physician 
of Montpellier and humorously quotes— 
“parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus 
mus.” He then states that their fame was 
due to their knowledge of Arabic medicine, 
Guy’s pet aversion, and that any real 
knowledge they had was derived from Paris. 
“We have for antiquity the greatest number 
of physicians to the kings, and the greatest 
men who have most profited the public by 
the excellent writings which they have left 
us.” 

It is rather curious to find Patin men- 
tioning the position of court physician as 
a distinction. “There were scarcely any 
illustrious physicians of Montpellier before 


-Rondelet, who had studied at Paris and 


owed his learning to our schools.” Rondelet 
is frequently referred to by Patin in terms 
of respect. He was an eminent anatomist 
who for lack of other available anatomical 
material, dissected the body of his own dead 
child before his class at Montpellier. 

_ Inthesame letter Guy writes most venom- 
ously of two physicians of Montpellier, 
Héroard and Vautier. The former was first 
physician to Louis x1, and from his 
journal, which has been preserved, concern- 


ing the health of the king, we learn he was 
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a very wise and skillful man; but Guy says 
he lost no opportunity to hit at the Faculte, 
_ probably because that august body was 
always jealous of his position and anxious 
to belittle him. Vautier was first physician 
to Louis xiv and Patin says he prided 
himself on three things, namely; chemistry, 
astrology, and the philosopher’s stone, 
“but one does not cure the sick by these 
beautiful secrets. Hippocrates and Galen 
are the beautiful secrets of our profession, 
which he perhaps has never read.” Vautier 
had been physician to Mazarin, and Patin 
states his belief that he will never be made 
premier médecin to the king because Riche- 
lieu in the plenitude of his power had never 
dared have his physician, Charles, ap- 
pointed to the king in this capacity. Patin 
was disappointed in his prognostication, 
for Vautier was appointed, as we have said, 
first physician to Louis xiv. Vautier had 
been first physician to Marie de Médicis 
and had great influence over her. He was 


imprisoned during the reign of Louis xu for’ 


his participation in some of her conspiracies. 
Patin says, “M. Vautier condemns our 
Faculté sufficiently often. He says we have 
only bleeding and senna, and boasts of his 
having great chemical secrets. He gives anti- 
mony boldly in any illness, even to children.” 

Patin refers frequently to the efforts 
made by the physicians of Montpellier 
to have their right to practice at Paris 
established. On September 12, 1646, he 
writes Belin that they have presented a 
request to the Council by Monsieur Vautier 
which was rejected, the Chancellor stating 
that the decree of 1644 was only a confirma- 
tion of the ancient privileges of the Faculté 
de Médecine, given after the parties to it 
had been heard in five public hearings, and 
that it must stand. Guy adds: 


In other times foreign (not Parisian) physi- 
cians wishing to practice, called themselves chem- 
ists, spagyrics, Paracelsists, boasting to cure 
the worst diseases without bloodletting, and 
to possess great secrets against all sorts of 
diseases, but today, we see here very ignorant 
strangers and charlatans who have no shame, 


and brazenly state that they are physicians of 
the Faculté of Montpellier. 


Many of Patin’s letters are in the same 
strain and the repetition grows somewhat 
monotonous. Cortaud, Dean of Montpd. 
lier, felt so aggrieved by the attack on the 
physicians of his school in the Renaudot 
controversy that he took up the latter’ 
cudgels and wrote a most violent tirade 
against the Faculté de Médecine of Paris 
and against Patin. This gave rise to further 
replies on their part, one by Riolan. 

OPPOSITION TO THE USE OF ANTIMONY 


Patin’s attitude as regards the use of 
antimony was not simply, as so often repre- 
sented, a blind hatred of the remedy, or 
due solely to the fact that its use was popu- 
larized by the so-called chemical school of 
medicine. He writes to Spon? that he con- 
siders it (and he must say justly so) a very 
dangerous and pernicious remedy except 
in the hands of physicians who are both 
judicious and experienced and that it is 
rightly considered dangerous because its 
use has become widely spread in the hands 
of barbers and quacks whereby many 
people have been killed. 

This opposition to the use of antimony 
got Patin into trouble during his term of 
service as Dean of the Faculté de Médecine. 
One, Jean Chartier, a member of the Faculte 
having published a work advocating its 
use without having previously submitted 
it for the approval of the Faculté, Patin 
arbitrarily removed his name from the list 
of members of the Faculté. Chartier brought 
a complaint against Patin in the court of 
the Parlement of Paris. This august body 
having decided against Patin, reestablished 
Chartier in its membership, and condemned 
Patin to pay a large part of the cost of the 
process. This decree was rendered in 1653. 

According to Bayle,* Patin made a great 
register of those whom he claimed had died 
through the administration of antimony to 


them. He proposed to publish it under the 


title martyrologie de l’antimoine.” 
2 June 2, 1645. 
$ Dictionaire. Art., Patin. 
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It. will be recalled that Moliére m “Le 
Médecin Malgré Lui” puts in the mouth of 
the young peasant, who comes to consult 
Seanarelle, the remark that an apothecary 
had wished to give his sick mother some 
vin émétique (antimony) but that he fears 
it will kill her, ‘‘as they say these great 
doctors kill I do not know how many 
people with that invention.” 

Patin’s correspondence contains innum- 
erable references to the deaths of prominent 
persons which he claims were due to anti- 
mony. A typical instance is one he details 
to Spon, December 6, 1650. M. d’ Avaux, 
one of the superintendents of finances, was 
ill with some pulmonary trouble. Piétre, 
Seguin, and Brayer were treating him, 
but a relative (as sometimes happens even 
today) interfered and insisted that he 
should be seen by Vautier. The latter 
promised to cure him with a beverage he 
would give him. 

The poor man swallowed the antimony on the 


good faith and standing of M. Vautier. An hour 


afterwards he commenced to cry that he was 
burning and that he saw that he had been 
poisoned, that he was sorry that they had 
allowed him to take the remedy, and that he 
regretted that he had not made his will. Then 
the poison having ravished his entrails, he died 
vomiting, three hours after having taken it. 
According to Patin many said that 
Mazarin had had him poisoned as he was 
a bitter enemy of his. The day after Vautier 
was calling on de Maisons, the other super- 
intendent of finance, when the latter said 
to him with pleasing candour, “‘ Voila, two 
superintendents of finance that antimony 


has killed this year. I pray you do not 


make me the third.” He referred to the 
deaths of d’Esmery and d’Avaux. 

Antimony was usually administered as 
vin émétique. Patin in a letter to Spon, 


January 8, 1650, says: “Vin émétique is 


ordinarily nothing but an infusion of Crocus 
metallorum in white wine. As for the anti- 
mony goblet, it is more than twenty years 
since I have seen one, nevertheless the late 
M. Guénault had one which he used some- 
times.” Antimony cups or goblets, pocula 
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emitica, had a great vogue in the seven- 
teenth century. From the traditional origin 
of the name antimony one would have 


_ thought Patin would have been an advocate 


of its use. The metal, first known as stibium, 
was used as a medicine, especially by Para- 
celsus in the sixteenth century, but was in- 
troduced into wider medical use in a work 
entitled, “Currus triumphalis antimonii,” 
purporting to have been written by a monk, 
named Basil Valentine, which was published 
in 1604. It is believed by most historians 
that no such person as Monk Basil ever ex- 
isted, and that the name was chosen as a 
pseudonym by Johann Thdlde, a Thuringian 
chemist. The author of the book alleges that 
he had observed that some pigs which had 
eaten food containing antimony, became 
very fat. He was led by this observation 
to try what its effect would be on some 


-monks who had become very much ema- 


ciated as the result of prolonged fasting. 
Horrible dictu! They all died. Hence the 
name of stibium became replaced by the 
designation of antimoine, antagonistic to 
monks. Certainly if there is anything in a 
name Guy should have been an antimoni- 
alist of the most determined kind. 

The history of the controversy about 


antimony is very curious and interesting. 


It raged at Paris for over one hundred 
years, dividing the profession into two 
camps, the antimonialists and the anti- 
antimonialists. It was waged not only in 
the conclaves of the Faculté but in the 
courts of law, and it caused the bitterest 
personal animosities and recriminations. 
After the publication of Valentine’s book 
it became so popular and was used with 
such recklessness, that there were undoubt- 
edly many fatalities from its improper 
administration. This led the Faculté to 
issue two decrees, in 1566, and in 1615, © 
which were confirmed by the court of the 
Parlement of Paris, declaring antimony 
a poison and reprehending its administra- 
tion. Notwithstanding these solemn denun- 
ciations many physicians in Paris, even 
members of the Faculté, continued to 
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prescribe it. It must have been a sad blow 
for Guy when in 1666, the antimonialists 
finally triumphed, and the use of antimony 
as a medicine was formally admitted by 
the Faculté, and ordained by a decree of the 
Parlement of Paris. The vote repealing 
the decrees against it, and admitting it 
to the pharmacopeia was carried by forty- 
eight members of the Faculté, against eight. 


Poor Guy writes Falconet (July 30, 1666): 


The cabal of the last assembly has wronged 
its reputation. These gentlemen say that a 
poison is not poison in the hands of a good 


physician. They speak against their own experi- 


ence, because most of them have killed their 
wives, their children, and their friends. How- 


ever that may be, they speak well of a drug: 


which they dare not taste themselves. I console 
myself because it is necessary that there should 
be heresies so that the truth may be proved, but 
I have never been of the humor to worship the 
golden calf, nor to consider fortune (wealth) as 
_ agoddess. God preserve me from it in the future. 
I am content with the mediocrity of mine. 
Peace and little! When the wind shall change, 
all these champions of antimony will scatter 
like the smoke from their furnace. 

As would be expected from one of his 
temperament, Guy’s opinions of his con- 


temporaries are not always born out by the | 


facts we know concerning them. As an 
instance of this may be cited his violently 
unjust criticism of Julian Le Paulmier, one 


of the best known physicians of his time. 


Le Paulmier or Palmerius (1520-1588) re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of medicine at 
Paris in 1556, served four years as a physi- 
cian to the Hétel-Dieu, and was the student 
and friend of Fernel who bequeathed him 
his books and manuscript writings. Patin 
says he served Fernel as his “‘valet” for 
twelve years and that in recompense Fernel 
had him given the degree of doctor. In 1569 
Le Paulmier published a book “‘Traité de Ia 
nature et curation des playes de pistolle, 
harquebuse et autres bastons a feu, en- 
semble les remédes des combustions et 
_brdleurs extrémes et superficiels,” in which, 
while agreeing with Paré in many of his 
views, he differed in others and even brought 


the charge that the great mortality among 
the wounded at the siege of Orléans and at 
the battles of Dreux, and St. Denis was due 
to the methods of treatment employed by 
Paré and the other surgeons, thereby pro- 
voking a response from Paré. Although a 
Huguenot, Le Paulmier was physician to 
Charles 1x and to Henri m1 and held by 
them in high, esteem, as also by many of 
the great nobles of the court. He published 
two treatises on the medicinal use of wine 
and cider, and a number of consultations of 
his master, Fernel. In a letter to Spon in 
April, 1643, Patin calls Paulmier a wily 
Norman, adding that a Norman by race 


and a physician by profession possesses 


two powerful degrees to become a charlatan, 
and that he had bragged that Fernel had 
bequeathed him some very powerful secrets. 
He also accuses Paulmier of having, at a 
time when cider was not familiar as a bever- 
age at Paris, brought up a quantity from 
Normandy and having put a little senna in 
It, sold it at a great price, as a wonderful 
secret remedy, thereby making a large 
fortune. Patin’s hostility was possibly due 
to the great esteem in which he held Fernel 
and to a sort of jealousy of one who should 
have the right to be considered a favored 
disciple. Pierre Le Paulmier, Julian’s nephew, 


published, in 1609, a book “Lapis philoso- 


phicus dogmaticorum,” in which he advo- 
cated the doctrines and medicines of Para- 
celsus and the Chemical School, at that 
time most vehemently combated by the 
Faculté de Médecine, for which he was 
suspended by his colleagues. Patin records 
somewhat vauntingly that “he continued 
in his chemistry, which suffocated him, 
having been surprised by an apoplexy 
near a furnace in the year 1610.” Pierre Le 
Paulmier in turn left his papers to Théodore 
Turquet de Mayerne (1573-1645), the famous 
“chemical doctor” whose practices brought 
him under the ban of the Faculté de Méde- 
cine to such an extent that he was obliged to 
leave France and settle in London, where he 
became physician to James 1, and after 
him to Charles 1 and Charles um, and 
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achieved great fame and practice. Mayerne 
published at Geneva a book, entitled, 
“Enchiridon chirurgico praticum,” which 
Patin says was undoubtedly composed from 
the papers Fernel had left Le Paulmier, 
which the latter bequeathed to his nephew, 
and he in turn to Mayerne. | 

It will be recalled that Mayerne, Guén- 
ault, and others persisted in prescribing 
antimony after it was decreed by the 
Faculté de Médecine to be a poison and 
that the decrees of the Faculté had been 
solemnly authorized by the Parlement of 
Paris in 1566 and in 1615. 

No words suffice to express Patin’s 
detestation of Bourdelot (1610-1685), phy- 
-sician to Louis x11 and the Prince of Condé. 
Patin had been summoned to Sweden to act 
as physician to the notorious Queen Chris- 
tina. He declined and Bourdelot went in 
his stead. Bourdelot is accused of encourag- 
ing the Queen in her vicious habits. Patin 
dwells especially on his avarice. “‘He disre- 
gards and always will disregard the Sunday 
Sermon to secure a quantity of gold.‘ 

He lies nearly as much as he talks, and when 
he can he deceives the sick also. He brags here 
in good company that he was the discoverer of 
the circulation of blood, and that his colleagues 
do all in their power to deprive him of the 
credit. He is a deep-dyed flatterer, grand servant 
_ of the apothecaries, and with all his fanciful 
bragging, a horrible liar.® 


Patin adds that he had been apprentice 
to an apothecary and educated in his 
father’s barber shop. Bourdelot’s real name 
was Pierre Michon but he assumed the name 
of his uncle, Edmund Bourdelot, physician 
to Louis x11. Mazarin bestowed an abbey 
on him. Patin’s bad opinion of him seems 
born out by contemporary evidence al- 


though the language in which he expresses 


it is hardly seemly. 

Patin’s hatred of the Chartier family, of 
whom there were three physicians, René, 
the father and his two sons, Jean and 
‘Philippe, was intense. Jean Chartier, as 


‘Letter to Spon, March 2, 1643. 
* Letter to Spon, January 8, 1650. 
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told above, had been guilty of writing a 
book in favor of the use of antimony, and 
worse than that he had won in his legal 
action against Patin for reinstatement in 
the Faculté de Médecine. René Chartier 
was a very erudite man who devoted his 
life to the publication, in Greek and Latin, 
of a very commendable edition of the works 
of Hippocrates. When René died in great 
poverty Patin wrote to Spon (April 21, 
1655) with exultation over his misfortunes, 
that “‘the widow is in desperate straits and 
Jean is living on the charity of the Bishop 
of Coutances.”” He was unable to pick any 
serious defects in Chartier’s “‘Hippocrates”’ 
so he descended to a supercilious remark that 
it should contain a table of contents. 
Guy’s heart was never touched by compas- 
sion when his opponents suffered. Such 
misfortunes only seem to have added 
bitterness to his angry contempt for them. 

A typical instance of Patin’s attitude 
towards members of his profession whom he 
disliked, or rather hated, for it was not his 
wont to water his wine in such matters, is 
to be found in a letter he wrote Falconet, 
March 23, 1663, concerning a book written 


by Charles Bouvard (1572-1658). The latter 


was a brother-in-law of Riolan, fils, and 
had been physician to Louis x11. He claimed 
that it was by following his advice and 
drinking the waters of Forges, that the long 
years of sterility of Anne of Austria were 
terminated, and that she gave birth to 
Louis xiv, and his brother. 

When a very old man he set himself to 
write a book for the reformation of medicine. 
The book was entitled, “‘ Historize hodiernze 
medicine rationali veritatis ad rationales 
medicos,” and was published in a very 
small edition at Paris about 1655. Patin 
wrote of it to Falconet on several occasions, 
telling him that Bouvard hadshown advance 
copies to only three persons, Riolan, Moreau, 
and himself. Patin thought very poorly of it. 


He says that though Bouvard was at one 


time an excellent man he was now senile, 
and that his life at the Court had corrupted 
him. He terms him elsewhere a devout 
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humbug, who would rather go to church 
twice than once. Patin writing some eight 
. years after the publication of the book said 
that Bouvard was told by Riolan that he 
had better suppress the book as it contained 
matter which would anger Cardinal Mazarin, 
and his two favorite physicians Vautier and 
Valot. Bouvard accordingly withdrew from 
circulation the books that had been printed, 
Moreau and Patin both returning the copies 
he had submitted to them. 

I know that he had talked to the late King 
(Louis x111) of the merit and capacity of some of 
the doctors through whose hands the King had 


passed, until finally the King exclaimed, “ Helas, © 


how unfortunate I am to have passed through 
the hands of so many charlatans!’ These 
messieurs were Héroard, Guillemeau and Vau- 
tier. The first was a good courtier but a bad and 
ignorant physician. M. Sanche, the father told 
me in the past year that he was never a physi- 
cian of Montpellier. The second was a wily 
courtier, who greatly desired to make a fortune, 
but the misfortunes of the Queen Mother, from 
whom he had hoped to receive it, carried him 
away, and the demon character of the Cardinal 
was stronger than his. So much so that he 
succumbed, and whatever effort he had made 
since, he has not been able to recover, although 
he has moved heaven and earth, and the late 
Prince of Condé himself spoke for him, even 
to Cardinal Richelieu himself, as well as to 
the late King and the Queen Mother. He had 
some good qualities, he also had evil ones. I 


associated with him twenty-seven years. We — 


graduated at the same time. I knew well how 
he behaved. M. Baralis and I were his phy- 
sicians until his death. Finally, I knew that 
in his practice there was much of hypocrisy 
and finesse; but also there was good doctrine 
and virtue, that is to say, of mixed merchan- 
dise. Vautier was an ignorant Jew of Avignon, 
very boastful and uneducated. He was fortunate 
not to have been hung, and he would infallibly 
have been so, if the poor Queen had lived six 
months longer. He had made counterfeit money, 
and subsequently found means to ensconce 
himself at Court. The disgrace of the Queen 
Mother gave him the entrée at Blois by the 
credit of Madame de Guercheville. He bragged 
that he possessed chemical secrets. . . . The 
Marillacs used him in their conspiracy against 


Cardinal Richelieu. The Day of Dupes® came _ 


The Cardinal arrested the Marillacs and they 
were lost. Vautier was arrested and imprisoned 


in the Bastille for nearly twelve years. Atlength # 


the scene and theatre of the Court being 
changed, he became premier médecin du roi, by 
means of 20,000 écus which he gave to Cardinal 
Mazarin, who took from all hands, on condition, 
so they said, that he should be his spy. Thatis 
politics! He had been the father’s prisoner for 
twelve years and they trusted him with the 
health of the son. | | | 
_ Another person who was most antipathe- 
tic to Patin was Frangois Guénault, physi- 
cian to Louis x111, his wife, Anne of Austria, 
the Prince of Condé and many of the great. 
est personages of his time. He had probably 


the largest and most fashionable practice 


of any of the physicians of Paris, but he was 
a confirmed advocate of the use of anti 
mony. He figures as Macroton, with the 


‘three other court physicians in Moliére’s | 


“Amour Médecin.” He was accused of 
being avaricious and unscrupulous. Patin 
writes of him that he was said to have 
stated “that one would not be able to 
extract the white crowns (écus blancs) 
from patients unless one deceived them.” 
He elsewhere terms him “‘un grand empois- 
onneur chymique.” Patin’s hate poisoned 
his mind to such an extent that when 
Guénault’s daughter died in childbirth, her 
father having administered antimony to 
her during her illness, Patin actually writes 
“Guénault is a madman. By wickedness 
(méchanceté) he has poisoned his daughter.” 

Although a good friend of Patin’s, Lamoig- 
non did not employ him as his physician 
but had Guénault in that capacity. Patin 
writes Falconet, (May 10, 1661) that he has 
been unable to secure an interview withthe 
premier president for a townsman of Fal- 
conet’s, because Lamoignon is ill. 

He is in the hands of Sieur Guénault, who has 
retarded his recovery in place of hastening It, 


6 Journée des Dupes, November 11, 1630, thus 
called because on that date the Queen Mother and 
Richelieu caused the downfall of the conspirators 
who had been duped into believing that they were 
strong enough to overthrow them. 
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having purged him too soon, which obliged them 


to have recourse to bleeding many times. They 


have begun now to purge him but he has a 
severe headache which prevents one talking of 
any business to him. I have promised your 
friend that when he has recovered I will go and 
see him, and sometime I will try to obtain some- 
thing for him. Do not be astonished that I am 
not his physician, Guénault has been so for 
more than twenty-six years, for political reasons. 

When Guénault died, Patin wrote Fal- 
conet (May 17, 1667) : : 

Today, in the morning, the 16th of May, M. 
Guénault died at St. Germain of an apoplexy. 
God did not permit that he should be saved by 
vin émétique, he, who in former times, has killed 
so many persons with this poison and with the 
laudanum chymisticunt. 

On Van Helmont the judgment passed 
by Patin in a letter to Spon, April 7, 1645, 
was: | 

He was a wicked, Flemish rascal, who died 
insane a few months ago. He never did any- 


This man only thought of one medicine, made 
up of chemical and empirical secrets. He wrote 
much against bloodletting, for the lack of 
which, however, he died in a frenzy. 


In recent. times the contributions of 


Van Helmont to medicine, especially to 
chemistry, rank much higher than those of 
Guy, or any of his contemporaries of 
the Faculté de Médecine of Paris. His 
Investigations first directed attention to 
the fact that many of the processes of the 
living body were chemical and led to the 
chemistry of vital processes, and he dis- 
covered the chemical existence of gases, 
and their different natures, such as flamma- 
ble and inflammable, noxious and innoxious, 
thereby opening up an entirely new field 
of chemical research. 

_ Van Helmont who was born in 1577 and 
died in 1644, was before Franciscus de le 
Boé (1614-1672) the chief contemporary 
representative of the iatrochemical school, 
the founder of which was Paracelsus, con- 
sequently he was the living embodiment of 
evil to Patin’s mind. Van Helmont’s mystical 
theories of an archaeus, or governing princi- 
pal of animal life, with a special archaeus 


presiding over each region or organ of the 
body made no appeal to Patin’s materialis- 
tic mind, and he very rightly had no 
patience with the sympathetic omtment or 
powder, in support of which Van Helmont 
wrote a treatise. This sympathetic oint- 
ment, or weapon salve, was one of the most 
curious delusions which has ever prevailed 
in the medical profession. Briefly, it con- 
sisted in the belief that wounds could be 
healed by dipping something, preferably 
the weapon with which the injury had been 
inflicted, in the blood or discharges from 
the wound, and then dressing this object 
with the ointment or salve, applying band- 
ages to it while leaving the wound itself 
undressed. In other words it was a form of 
“absent treatment.” These ointments were 
variously compounded. Paracelsus, to whom 


is usually ascribed the start of the idea, 


especially recommended one composed of 


ep - moss from a human skull, human fat and 
thing of value. I have seen everything he wrote. 


blood, mummy,’ oil of roses, bole armeniac, 
and linseed oil. Sir Kenelm Digby manufac- 
tured his sympathetic powder from a mix- 
ture of copper sulphate and other chemicals. 
When Patin hated once it was for good and 
all, and nothing which Van Helmont might 
do that was of worth could atone for his 
mysticism and chemistry. In justice to 
Patin it should be noted that most of Van 
Helmont’s chemistry was but a dim fore- 
shadowing of the discoveries of later days — 
and it was so hidden in the jargon of 
mysticism in his writings that its signifi- 
cance is hard to find nowadays and must 
have been doubly so to his contemporaries. 

Guy de la Brosse, who was physician 
in ordinary to Louis x11, was a skillful and 
learned man who founded the Jardin des 


Plantes, procuring patent letters for its 


establishment and being named its intend- 
ant in 1626. Patin wrote describing his 
last illness, in a letter to Belin, September 
4, 1641, “He had a flux of the belly from 
eating too many melons and drinking too 


7 Mummy was a resinous substance supposed to 
be obtained from mummies, but which Paré showed 
was generally made from all kinds of substitutes. 
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much wine. As to the last, it was not as 
much his fault as his custom.” Patin tells 
how Ja Brosse took emetics, astringents 
and eau-de-vie but when bleeding was 
spoken of he said, “‘it was the remedy of 
sanguinary pedants and that he would 
rather die than be bled.” “The devil will 
bleed him in the other world, as merits 
a rascal, an atheist, an impostor, a homicide, 
and a public executioner such as he was.” 

Triaire thinks possibly Guy’s enmity was 
due to the fact that in founding the Jardin 
_ des Plantes this erudite naturalist took from 
the Faculté the privilege of teaching a 
very important branch of medicine. 

Elie Beda des Fougerais, premier médecin 
to Louis x1v, who figures as Desfondrés in 
Moliére’s “I? Amour Médecin,” was accord- 
ing to Patin (letter to Spon, August, 1650), 
not to be classed with honest men: — 


He is a chemist, an empiric, and gains all he 
can by effrontery and impudence, without sea- 
soning his actions with any prudence. He 
promises to cure everybody. He makes crazy 
statements of what he can do and of knowing 
more than anyone else; that such and such an 
one knows not only how to bleed and purge, but 
that he possesses great secrets. . . . He was 
formerly a great giver of antimony but he did 
such poor business that he gave it up. . . . I 
do not like to talk nor think evil, but it is not 
through mischief that I speak thus of him, but 
in pure truth that you may know and recognize 
that this personage is a valet to the apothe- 
caries and a grand cajoler of pretty women. 


Patin writes of Beda’s (the man’s real 
name was Elie Beda, he added the des 
Fougerais of his own will) conversion to 
Catholicism to Spon (May 8, 1648) that it 
had “‘pleased God to touch the heart (I do 
not say the soul because I doubt if he has 
one), of our master Elie Beda . . . He 
goes henceforth to mass, carries a chaplet, 
and acts the bigot, as the others.” 

On Joseph Duchesne (1521-1609) more 
generally known by his Latinised name 
Quercetanus, Patin pours forth the follow- 
ing diatribe in a letter to Spon (January 
8, 1650). Quercetanus had been physician 


in ordinary to Henri 1v and was an ardent | 
follower of Paracelsus and an antimonialis, 
The same year there died here a wicked | 


rogue of a charlatan, who killed many during 
his life, and also after his death by the miserable 
writings which he left under his name which he 
had caused to be made by other physicians and 
chemists from here and there. 


It was Josephus Quercetanus, who called him. 


self at Paris the Sieur de la Violette. He was. 
great quack, a heavy drunkard, and one plainly 
ignorant, who knew nothing of Latin, whose 


first trade was that of surgeon’s apprentice in 


Armagnac, which is a poor country. He passed 


at Paris, and chiefly at the Court, as a first-class 


physician, because he had learned something of 
chemistry in Germany. 

Patin’s hatred of the Arabic school of 
Medicine is fully explained in a letter to 
Spon, May 29, 1648, in which he writes that 
all that is good in their doctrine came from 


the Greeks. As to their remedies the school © 


flourished at a time when they were in 
possession of better remedies than those 
known to Hippocrates but the Arabs made 
bad use of them. 


The miserable Arabesque pharmacy was j 


introduced and the rascally hot remedies, use- 
less and superfluous, which are today in too 
much credit all over the world, and by a 
quantity of which the sick are villainously 
deceived. What good are all these compositions, 
all these sugared and honeyed alteratives, 
against which the wisest men in Europe have 
declared and raised themselves for a hundred 
years, as against an insupportable tyranny? 

. . The great abuse of medicine is due to the 
multiplicity of useless remedies and the neglect 
of bloodletting. The Arabs are the cause of 
both. . . . We save more sick people with a 
good lancet and a pound of senna, than the 
Arabians can with all their syrups and opiates. 
We would do very wrong to quit the good 
remedies, which have come into use from the 
time of Hippocrates, for those which are less 
good or unknown to us. The method does not 
comprehend the remedy but the law and manner 
of using it rightly. It is the doctrine of indica- 
tions which shows a physician as he really 
is, and for this we owe our entire obligation to 
the Greeks, who if they knew not senna and 


cassia it was not their fault, but their misfor | 
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tune. Also it was not by the Arabs that senna 
was discovered and made known to us, it was 
in use before them. Strong and violent remedies 
are yet good for some, but the science and 
method of the Greeks teaches us to use most 
successfully the benign and to keep away from 
those capable of harm, if we have not great need 
of them. | 

There is a brutality in Patin’s references 
to those whom he hated, which ts either a 
childish affectation or else an indecency. 
He writes to Spon, March 8, 1644, as follows: 

M. Merlet, eight days before the death of 
M. Richer, made a false step in mounting (his 
mule or horse) by which he thought he had 
broken his leg, but he only had a slight disloca- 
tion of the péroné (ankle). The wags say that 
he would have done better if he had broken his 
neck. That will be for another time when it will 
please God to deliver our school of this terrible 
fool. 

MOLIERE AND PATIN 


Guy’s great therapeutic standbys were 
purgation, with senna or manna, enemas, 
and venesection. Some of his letters remind 
one forcibly of the chorus of the bachelors 
of medicine in “Le Malade Imaginaire” 
of Moliére, 


Clysterium donare, 
Postea saignare, 
Ensuitta purgare. 


A maxim of Patin’s was “Marcher la 
saignée devant la purge.” 
Probably the ideas of most readers of 


the present concerning the medical pro- 


fession in France during the seventeenth 
century are derived from Moliére, where- 
fore it is well that we should stop for a 
moment to consider somewhat his attacks 
on them. 
Three of his comedies are especially 
virulent in their attacks on the profession, 
L'Amour Médecin,” Médecin Malgré 
Lui,” and “‘Le Malade Imaginaire.” In 
L’Amour Médecin” he caricatures a con- 
sultation between four of the King’s physi- 
cians, Daquin or Vallot under the name of 
Tomés, Elie Beda des Fougerais as Des- 
fonandrés, Guénault as Macroton, and 
Esprit as Bahis, in such a way that his 


audiences, largely composed of courtiers 
must have hugely appreciated the joke, and 
readily recognized the originals under the 
scanty disguise. 

It is said that Boileau suggested to Moliére 
the names under which certain well-known 
characteristics of the physicians were re- 
vealed. Thus, Desfonandrés means “slayer 
of men”; Bahis, indicated one who stam- 
mered; Macroton, a slow talker, as Guénault 
was known to be; Tomés, a bleeder, was 
applicable to Daquin, who was famous for 
his propensities in that direction. Elsewhere 
I have given Patin’s own expressions 
concerning Guénault and des Fougerais. 
No ridicule which Moliére could throw at 
them could equal the contempt which Patin, 
their colleague, heaped upon them. Patin 
writes to Falconet (September 22, 1665): 

They performed a short time ago at Ver- 
sailles a comedy about the physicians of the 
Court, in which they were treated with ridicule 
before the King who laughed at it very much. 
They put in the chief place the first five physi- 
cians, and above all our’’master Elie Beda, 
otherwise the Sieur des Fougerais, who is a man 
of great probity and very worthy of praise, if 
one believes that of which he would persuade us. 

A few days later, September 25, 1665, 
Patin refers again to the performance of 
“?Amour Médecin.” “They are now per- 
forming at the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
‘?Amour Médecin’. All Paris crowds there 
to see represented the physicians of the 


Court, chiefly Esprit and Guénault,. with 


masks especially made. They mock those 
who kill people with impunity.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out that 
Patin confuses the name of the play. Patin 
does not state that he himself saw the play. 
He writes to Falconet (March 29, 1669) 
that all Paris is going to see “Tartufe.” 
Réveillé-Parise thinks that the austerity of 
the manners of physicians rendered it cus- 
tomary for them not to go to the theater. 

There is no doubt that the members of 
the Faculté de Médecine of Paris in the 
seventeenth century laid themselves open 
to the shafts of ridicule. It was a close 
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corporation holding tenaciously to ancient 
privileges, admitting to its membership 
only a chosen few each year and those 
chiefly drawn from the ranks of relatives 
and friends of those already members. 
In its very reaction against the poor tradi- 
tion of Arabic medicine, the relic of medie- 
val barbarism, towards the pure Greek 
tradition, it did not escape from slavish 


subservience to the latter, and at a time ' 


when many were escaping from dogmatic 
adherence to ancient forms and rebelling 
against submission to authority simply 
because it was ancient, the Faculté tried 
in vain to stem the current. Moliére 
combated hypocrisy and affectation wher- 
ever he found them and these two vices 
were preeminently displayed by members 
of the Faculté. Moliére’s health was poor 
and he had to have recourse frequently to 
medical aid during the later years of his 
life. He had as his physician one Mauvilain, 


whom he seems to have respected, and for. 


whose son he besought the only favor he 
is known to have asked of the King, an 
ecclesiastical preferment. It is true that 
when Louis xiv asked him how he and 
Mauvilain got along with one another, he 
replied: “Sire, we talk together; he pre- 
scribes remedies for me; I do not take 
them; and I recover.” Probably his fre- 
quent intercourse with physicians and their 
inability to cure him caused his satirical 
ridicule of them in his plays. He died from 
a pulmonary hemorrhage and most prob- 
ably had tuberculosis for many years before 
his death. Moliére’s only reference to Patin 
is somewhat indirect. During the consul- 
tation in “T’ Amour Médecin” the doctors, 
not talking at all about the patient whom 
they have been called to see, discuss the 
quarrel between Théophraste and Artémius, 
the latter undoubtedly being Patin, and the 
other his opponent Renaudot. 

In many of his comedies besides the three 
mentioned above Moliére indulges in sly 
hits at the medical profession. It is possible 
his ridicule did some good but there was 
no apparent great reformation in French 


- medicine until shortly after the Revolution 


when there arose the great school repre. 
sented by such names as Bichat, Laénnec, 
Trousseau, Louis, Dupuytren, Desault, Lar- 
rey, etc. which during the first part of the 
eighteenth century gave to their country 
the foremost position in medical science in 
the world.® 
Patin was not a frequenter of the “ theater- 
ballet” at the court, and he makes no men- 
tion of his ever having gone to see a play 
or having read one himself. The theater- 
going population at Paris was largely con- 
fined to the nobility or to the frequenters of 
fairs. Mauvilain, Moliére’s physician, was 
a classmate of Robert Patin’s. Guy Patin 


refers to him occasionally in his lists of ~ 


evildoers who gave antimony, and whom 

he accused of being avaricious for fees. 
Patin only mentions Corneille once when 

in a letter to Falconet, October 21, 1653, 


he tells him that ‘‘M. Corneille, the illus- 


trious maker of comedies, is going to write 
an answer to Pellisson’s ‘Histoire de 
Academie’.”’ 


BLOODLETTING 


Patin’s letters are full of references to 
the beneficent effects obtained by copious 
bloodletting, applied to diseases of the most 


infinite variety. A few extracts will suffice 


to illustrate his views. He writes to Spon, 


April, 1645, thus: 


There is no remedy in the world which works 
as many miracles as bleeding. Our Parisians 
ordinarily take little exercise, drink and eat 
much, and become very plethoric. In this condi- 
tion they are hardly ever relieved of whatever 


sickness befalls them if bloodletting does not 


proceed powerfully and copiously, nevertheless 
if the sickness is acute one does not see the 
effect as soon as from purgation. About the year 
1633, M. Cousinot, who is today first physician 
to the King, was attacked by a rude and violent 
rheumatism, for which he was bled sixty-four 
times in eight months, by order of his father, 


® Brander Matthews in Appleton’s Magazine, 
August 8, 1874, and in Scribner’s Magazine, January, 
1910, has written most entertainingly of Moliére 
and the medical profession. 
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and of M. Bouvard, his father-in-law. After 
having been bled so many times they com- 
menced to purge him, by which he was much 
relieved, and in the end recovered. The idiots 
who do not understand our profession imagine 
that there is nothing to do but to purge, but 
they deceive themselves because if bleeding 
copiously had not, preceded it, to repress the 
inpetuousity of the vagabond humor, to empty 
the great vessels, and to chastise the intemper- 
ance of the liver which produced the serum, the 
purgation would have been useless. Another 
time I treated in this city a young gentleman of 
seven years, who fell into a pleurisy by over- 
heating himself when playing tennis, having also 
received in the game a stroke on the foot on the 
right side, which provoked the most grand 
fluxion. His tutor hated bloodletting very 
much and I could only oppose to this hatred a 
good counsel, which was to call two of our 
ancients, M. Seguin and M. Cousinot. He was 
bled thirteen times and was cured in fifteen 
days, as if by a miracle, even the tutor was 
converted by it. 


In the same letter he writes: 


It is perfectly true that bleeding is a very 
powerful remedy in smallpox, especially if done 
early, but this disease is sometimes so insidious, 
and the lungs sometimes so involved that it is 
folly to promise relief from it. That is why 
prognosis is in this case so useful to the physi- 
cian. It is my custom to say to mothers who 
generally have a great concern for the faces of 
their children, that it is necessary first to be 
assured of their life, and that I cannot answer 
for the outcome of this dangerous disease 
until after I have seen the children out in the 


‘Street many times playing with other children. 


Patin considered bleeding as the only 
therapeutic measure of any avail in apoplexy. 
He writes to Falconet (May 10, 1661) : “This 
afternoon I gave a very good lecture in 
which I amply explained apoplexy, and 
belabored the apothecaries who would 
exhaust their shops on this malady, but in 
vain. We only cure it by prompt bleedings.” 

Patin again writes to Falconet (October 
14, 1664) his views regarding the treatment 
of epilepsy. He begins by declaring his 


belief that there was no specific for it: 


I believe that there are no anti-epileptic 
remedies. M. Seguin, Riolan, de la Vigne, and 
d 


Moreau, are of the same opinion. Those 
which Crollius and the race of chemists vaunt 
as such, are fictions or fables. I do not except 
mistletoe, the foot of the eland, the root 
of peony, nor other similar bagatelles. The 
cure of such a great disease depends on an 
exact regimen of life, with abstinence from 
women, wine, and all hot and vaporous foods; 
but bleeding and frequent purgation are neces- 
sary. These do not hurt the brain, and are not 
made with pills or powders. It is necessary, 
sometimes also to evacuate the pus which is in 
the mesentery, the lungs, the hollow part of the 
liver, or the uterus, and the fits will not cease 
until such humor is evacuated. Fernel was 
a great man who broke the ice on many points, 
but he lived too short a time to know and tell 
all. He only lived fifty-two years. Pearls are of 
no use in it (epilepsy) except to enrich the 
apothecary. 3 
Speaking of the desperate illness of M. 
Merlet, Patin tells Belin ““M. Merlet has 
been nearly at the gate, but he has not 
passed through the wicket.” It is wonderful 
that he escaped because Patin tells us that 
he was extremely sick “‘of-an inflammation of 
the lungs for which he was bled sixteen times 
in January. In a previous month, July, he was 
bled eighteen times for a malignant fever. 


-Merlet was at that time sixty-six years old.” 


Patin was a “Brissotin,”’ or disciple of 
Pierre Brissot (1478-1522) as one would 
naturally expect. Brissot brought into vogue 
“derivative” bleeding, that is bleeding 
from the side of the body on which the 
lesion was located, as taught by Hippoc- 
rates. To this was opposed the Arabian ° 
theory of “revulsive” bleeding, or drawing 


blood from the opposite side to that of the 


lesion. In support of this he writes to Belin, 
fils, March 14, 1649, after his father had had 
a paralytic stroke urging that he should 
bleed him from the unparalyzed arm, or 
possibly a little later from the palsied one. 
Brissot’s theory was applied especially to 
bleeding in cases of pleurisy. 

For the benefit of the lay reader it should 
be stated that in paralysis due to an 
apoplectic stroke or hemorrhage in the brain 
the paralysis occurs on the opposite side of 


the body. 
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Brissot’s teaching at a time when the 
Arabian school was at the height of its 
power raised such a storm that he was 
banished from France by the Parlement 
of Paris. The echoes of the controversy 
still lingered in Patin’s time. 


SURGEONS AND BARBER-SURGEONS 


_ To the barber-surgeons, Patin was more 
lenient than to the apothecaries because the 


barbers were more humble in their attitude © 
toward the physicians. Patin writes to 


Belin (January 14, 1651): 

As for the barber-surgeons, they are only 
received with our approbation and after exami- 
nation in our presence, and they are only per- 


mitted to practice surgery not at all pharmacy, 
above all not to administer any purgative or 


narcotic except on the prescription of a 
physician. | 

“When each follows his métier, the cows are 
better watched.” We have here very subservient 
(souple) surgeons. Bleeding makes them rich, 
but they know very well that they are in our 
hands and their gains also. They cannot admit 
candidates to their society (Ils ne font point 


d’actes) unless the dean of our Faculté is present, 


accompanied by two doctors who have the right 
to impose silence when they are extravagant in 
their questions, these three even have to sign 
the act of reception (of the candidate) otherwise 
he has not the right to open his shop. For the 
rest they love us as their patrons, they see how 
we have treated the apothecaries, and how we 
have nearly annihilated them, and that it 
would not be difficult for us to do the same 
thing to the surgeons, if they were not souple 
and did not rule themselves wisely towards us. 

To Spon he writes (April 21, 1665): 

I assure you that at Paris we hate the sur- 
geons as much and perhaps more than the 
apothecaries, seeing that they are equally 
insolent, add to which they are companions 
of the country of adieusias, who promise mar- 
vels to poor people quos impura Venus ut 
plurimum momordit. 3 

The history of the long quarrel betwee 
the physicians and surgeons of France has 
been accurately and thoroughly discussed 
by Malgaigne in the introduction to his 
edition of the works of Ambrose Paré. 

In Patin’s time there existed the three 


classes of those who practiced the healing 
art; the physicians, the surgeons, and the 


.barber-surgeons. The physicians, repre. 


sented by the Faculté de Médecine had 
formerly had control over both the surgeons, 
whose organization was known as the 
Collége de Saint Céme, and the barbers 
who belonged to the society of the barber- 
surgeons. 

In 1657, the barber-surgeons decided to 
amalgamate with the Surgeons of Saint 
Céme, frequently called surgeons of the 
long robe, because they wore a long robe 
similar to those in vogue with the physicians 
of the Faculté. This would have the effect 
of removing the barber-surgeons from the 
control of the Faculté and would strengthen 
the hands of the surgeons in their fre- 


- quent contests with the latter. The surgeons 


had for centuries been ground between the 


‘two millstones, the Faculté, which would 
not permit them to prescribe and regarded 


them simply as mechanical assistants to 
be called in when they were needed; and 
the barber-surgeons who were constantly 
trespassing on the surgeons’ field and had 
for many centuries done much more and 
better surgical work than the surgeons of 
the long robe. The latter treated abscesses 


and wounds by the application of plasters . 


and ointments, but most of the operative 
work was done by the barber-surgeons, 


from whose ranks the incisors, bone-setters, © 


and lithotomists were drawn. Thus Franco, 
the Colots, and Paré himself were barber- 
surgeons, and there is no name of note 
found among the surgeons of Saint Come 
over a period of some hundreds of years. 
Paré was only admitted to their ranks 
through the exertion of the King’s influence 
after he had become famous, and in the 
face of great opposition on the part of 
many of the members. 

Patin as might be expected was furious 
at the prospect of this union. He writes 
to Spon (July 13, 1657): 


We are now at law with our barber-surgeons 


who wish to unite with the surgeons of Saint 
Céme, our ancient enemies. Cosmiani tlh 
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(those of Saint Céme) are miserable rascals, 
nearly all tooth-pullers and very ignorant, 
who have attached the barber-surgeons to 
their string, by making them share their halls 
and their pretended privileges, among others 
holding their examinations in their hall, wearing 
a long black robe and a square bonnet, and they 
demand that we be present at these functions, 
I mean our Dean, who goes there accompanied 
by two doctors. . . . They talk of (giving) 
degrees of bachelors, of licentiates and other such 
ceremonies and vanities, altogether indecent for 
such booted lackeys. The cause will be plead in a 
month and I believe that all the audacious 


designs of this superb mob will be bridled and 


regulated, and meanwhile our Dean will not 
be present at any of their functions. Are these 


. surgeons of Saint Céme not agreeable? They 
had permission from the king about three 


hundred years ago by which they were given 
license to assemble together. They claim from 
this word licence that they were permitted to 
make licentiates in surgery, which however they 
have never undertaken to do heretofore. . . . 
And they would make for us, doctors pas latins 
(ignorant of Latin), who would not know even 
how to read nor write. We do not pretend to 


prevent their being surgeons of Saint Céme, . 


nor that the others might unite with them, we 
only would have a company of barber-suregons, 
as we have had until now, which would be 
dependent on our Faculté, which would take 
every year an oath of fidelity in our schools at 
the hands of our Dean, In magnis comitatis 
Facultatis, and pay us every year a certain sum 
for the rights which we have in their functions. 
But we do not wish robes, bonnets, licenses, nor 
any similar abuses. . . . They are already 
sufficiently vainglorious and stupid without 
furnishing themselves with any such apparatus. 

The union was brought about in spite 
of the Faculté’s opposition, to the great 
benefit of French surgery. 


THE APOTHECARIES 


_ Avery famous victory was won by Patin 
In 1647, over those whom he called “mes 
chers ennemis,” the apothecaries of Paris. 
The apothecaries had sided with Renaudot 
In his memorable attack on the Faculté de 
Médecine because of the condemnation by 
It of the use of antimony and its attitude 


against the Arabian polypharmacy which 
was such a great source of revenue to the 
pharmacists. Patin was especially conspicu- 
ous in the Faculté and both in speech and 
writing lost no opportunity to belabor the 
apothecaries for what he called their swind- 
ling and avariciousness. The new pharma- 
copoeia published by the Faculté de Méde- 
cine was calculated to hurt the apothecaries 
very much as it had a distinct tendency to 
lessen the complexity of compounds and 
to encourage the use of the simpler prepara- 
tions. Patin wrote a thesis “Estne longe 
ac jucunde vite trita certaque parens 
sobrietas.”” This may be briefly summed up 
as “On Sobriety” and he caused it to be 
sustained by one of his scholars, Montigay, 
March 14, 1647. In it he poured out a 
long diatribe against the apothecaries, their 
methods and their preparations. The 
apothecaries brought an action in the court 
of the Parlement of Paris against Patin. 
Patin in a letter to Falconet, April 10, 
1647,° tells how, acting as his own lawyer 
he discoursed for an entire hour, at the 
end of which the Court gave judgment in | 
his favor and the apothecaries were driven 
from the hall, amidst the jeering and hoot- 
ing of the audience, which according to 
Patin amounted to six thousand persons. 

His description is so picturesque or 
Patinesque, that I transcribe it in full. 

For my dear enemies, the apothecaries of 
Paris, complained of my last thesis to our Faculte 
which mocked them. They appealed against it 
to the Parlement, where their advocate having 
been heard, I myself responded immediately 
(sur le champ) and having discoursed an entire 
hour with a very large and very favorable 
audience (as I had five years ago against the 
Gazetteer), the poor devils were condemned, 


Andre Falconet (1612-1691) was a native of 
Roanne. He received his doctor’s degree at Mont- 
pellier and practiced medicine at Lyon. He is first 
mentioned by Patin in a letter to Spon, April 21, 
1643, wherein he asks Spon for information about a 
“M. Falconet who has written on scurvy” referring 
to a work by Falconet entitled “ Moyens Préservatif 
pour le Guérison du Scorbut,” published at Lyon in 
1642. | 
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hooted, mocked, and confounded by all the 


court, and by six thousand persons, who ~ 


were ravished to see them refuted and over- 
thrown as I had done. I talked against their 
bezoar, their confection of alkermes, their 
theriac, and their compositions. I made them 
see that organa pharmaciz erant organa pallace, 
and made them acknowledge it to all my 
auditors. The poor devils of pharmacists were 
put to such confusion that they did. not know 
where to hide themselves. All the city knew it 
and likewise mocked them, so much that honor 
came to me from all sides, the same as from our 
Faculté which rendered me thanks because I 
had so well defended myself from the annoyance 
(pince) of these good men, and in such a way 
_ that it went to the honor of our company. The 
judges even have praised me. Voila, monsieur, 
[histoire des pbarmaciens. 

Paris really was a hotbed where all 
kinds of charlatanry flourished in Patin’s 
time as is apt to be the case in any great 
city, and there was much cause for com- 
plaint. He writes to Spon (April 21, 1655): 

There arrive here a thousand misfortunes 
because of the too great credulity of the sick, 
who address themselves to the surgeon’s appren- 

tices, apothecaries, charlatans, operators and 
_ other ignorant animals eager for gain. Note that 
the greater part of these strollers are Proven- 
cals, Languedociens, and Gascons, or from the 
neighboring provinces. This only occurs here 
because of the lack of police and negligence of 
our judges. 

Patin was not only,.a vehement, not to 
say venomous, enemy when aroused, but 
also a very difficult one to combat, because 
of the careful preparations he made for 
his various combats and the skill with which 
he armed himself. Thus he writes to Belin, 
August, 18, 1647, that he is going to prepare 
for a future possible attack by the apothe- 
caries, a work in which he will ‘‘refute the 
bezoar, the cordial waters, the unicorn’s 
horns, theriac, the confections of hyacinth 
and alkermes, the precious fragments and 
other arabesque bagatelles,” but that it 
will require three or four years of leisure to 
complete the book. In the two speeches 
which he delivered at the Renaudot trial 
and in his own defense against the apothe- 


caries, his audiences were overpowered 
py his display of learning and the scope of 
the arguments with which he supported 
the sharp and witty invectives which he 
launched against his foes. Patin would 


_ surely have pleased Dr. Johnson as a “good 


hater.” He certainly had the courage of his 
convictions. Writing to Belin, January 18, 
1633, in speaking of the warfare the physi- 


‘clans were waging against the apothecaries 


for their own avarice and extortion, Patin 
says: 

In the majority of the grand houses there are 
no longer apothecaries, it is a man or a chamber- 
maid who makes and gives the enemas, and the 
medicines also, which we have reduced to the 
laxative juice of prunes, or bouillon and senna 
with juice of citron, or orange, or verjuice, or 
a laxative ptisan of cassia and senna, accord- 
ing to the taste of the patient. 


In a long letter to Spon (June 18, 1649) 
Patin bursts forth against the monks whom 
he hates almost as bitterly as the Jesuits. 
After a long tirade he writes: 


But leave that pest of religion to pass to that 
of medicine, I mean the apothecaries. You 
(the physicians of Troyes) have made an 
agreement with them; they are not worthy to 
enter into a composition with their masters, 
upon thom they should depend absolutely. If 
you wish to prevent them from undertaking 
anything or trespassing on you it is only 
necessary to make them remember the Médecin 
Charitable, with which, though it only costs a sol 
or two, we have ruined the apothecaries of Paris. 
Make them understand that there are at the 
grocers, cassia, senna, rhubarb, sirup of roses 
and with these remedies we can do without them, 
and have rendered them so ridiculous, that no 
one wishes to see them at their houses, and so 
they have more leisure than they desire 
to stay in their shops. There is no more, 
thank God, any question of bezoar, or cordial 
waters in smallpox, or julep cordials, or 
pearls, in any disease whatever. The people are 
not deceived by these bagatelles or by any 
others. The rich do not avail themselves of 
them any more and hold themselves under 


obligation to many ancients of our Faculté for 


delivering them from this tyranny. These 
messieurs, our ancients were M. Marescot; 
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his son-in-law, Simon Piétre; Jean Duret, 
son of Louis; the two Cousinots; Nicholas 
Piétre; Jean Hautin; M. Bouvard du 
Chemin; Brayer; de la Vigne; Merlet; Michel 
Seguin; Baralis; Alain; R. Moreau; Boujonier; 
Charpentier; de Launay; Guillemeau; and many 
others who introduced into the families at Paris 
an easy and familiar medical practice which 
has delivered them from the tyranny of these 
arabesque cooks.’° . . . In such sort that the 
apothecaries at present scarcely find them- 
selves in demand except for strangers lodging in 
furnished chambers. | 

Writing to Spon, March 10, 1648, Patin 
tells him that Guilemeau had written a 
thesis in which he attacked the apothe- 
caries and the Arabian pharmacy but that 
he had not had the courage to print it 
without retrenching many of the strongest 
parts of his arguments. Guy says “every- 
body is not equally brave in this country, 
those who think themselves wise here, 
worship the golden calf and and revere for- 
tune of the wicked.” Some one had said to 
him that “everyone was not as fortunately 
brave as he, and that although what he had 
written was right, nevertheless there was no 
need to say or write it.”” Guy pours out his 
contempt on such cowardice. Nevertheless 
one cannot help the feeling at times, that 
part of his bitterness, especially against 
the physicians who held a great place at 
Court, was sour grapes. 


SIDE LIGHTS ON PATIN’S CLIENTALE 


In a letter to Belin,!! he says: “‘Most of 


_ the Court physicians are ignorant or char- 


latans, and very often both,” and again, 
“at least you can go and see M. Vautier, 
chief physician to the King, but do not 
talk to him of me; our dogs do not run 
together. I am not, nor do I wish to be 
an antimonial doctor, for I know too well 
that antimony is a poison.” Some of those 


"’ Figaro, Barber of Seville, Act 1, Sc. iv, speaking 
of his functions in the house of Bartholo says he is 


: “his barber, his surgeon, his apothecary; there is not 
given in his house a stroke of the razor, the lancet, or 


the piston except by the hand of your servant.” 
'! March 14, 1657. 


whom he judged most harshly, were cer- 
tainly held in great esteem, not only by their 
patients but by many of their professional 
colleagues. Guy is not above letting his 


correspondents know that he has some 


aristocratic patients on his list. Thus he 
concludes a long letter to Spon, May 20, 
1648, ‘‘But here is the hour that a coach 
should come to take me, drawn by six good 
horses, to see, at nine leagues from here, 
M. de Marillac, Master of Requests, who 
is sick there with an attack of gout.” In a 


letter to the younger Belin, June 19, 1640, 


Guy says he is going against his will to 
Fontainbleau to see the son of a tresorier de 
extraordinaire des guerres who Is very sick, 
“‘the father and mother take me there in 
their coach.” The physicians of the seven- 
teenth century made their rounds on horse- 
back or riding a mule. There were stone 
steps placed at the ecole de médecine to 


facilitate their mounting and getting off. 


Pic!? quotes from Patin’s contemporary 
Vigneul de Marville the following sketch 
of Guy which is contained in his ““Mélanges 
d’Histoire et de Littérature.”’ 

Guy Patin was satiric from his head to his feet. 
His hat, collar, cloak, his doublet, stockings and 
boots, all bid defiance to the world and went to 
law with vanity. He had in his countenance, 
the air of Cicero and in his esprit, the character 
of Rabelais. His great memory furnished him 
always with sujects for conversation and he 
talked much. He was hardy, bold, incon- 
siderate, simple and naive in his expressions. 

In spite of some repellant characteristics 
Patin seems to have had a large practice 
chiefly among the rich bourgeoisie, the 
officials of the Parlement of Paris, lawyers, 
and merchants. His professional standing 
was good with his colleagues in spite of his 
many enmities, because we know that he 
attended many of them, Riolan, Moreau, 
etc. and that he was frequently called in 
consultation by them. 

A sidelight on the devious ways by which 
some physicians sought to obtain practice 
in Guy’s time is afforded in a letter written 


12 Guy Patin. 
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by him to Spon, J anuary 7, 1661. The latter 
had referred a patient who was at Paris to 
Patin, but the patient had fallen instead 
into the hands of a physician named 
Lienard. Patin says it was probably through 
the agency of an inn keeper. 

Because he (Lienard) is in relation with all 
the hosts in his quarter and I do not doubt it 
if his inn was in the Rue des Trois Mores or 
Aubry-le-Boucher, because I have known this 
fact for a long time . . . God be praised of all, 
I do not lack patients, nor wish for them. I 
thank you nevertheless for your good affection. 
I ask you only if he is still at Lyon, without 
seeming to do anything, to learn from him the 
name of the street and sign of his inn, because 
I think I have divined it. 

Lienard had evidently insinuated to the 
patient that if he fell in Patin’s hands he 
would be bled to excess, because the patient 
told Spon that he had heard of this failing 
of Patin’s. The latter says this was a cow- 
ardly trick of Lienard’s similar to many 
others that he had done. 

Patin gives a curious instance of his 
physiological views in the following state- 
ment to Falconet, October 26, 1658: 

Inflammation of the lung is always fatal to 
those who have red hair. The late M. de la 
Vigne, one of the physicians of our Faculté was 
very red. I called him one day in consultation on 
a secretary of the king’s named Collier who was 
seventy-five years old, and very redheaded. He 
was ill with an inflammation of the lung, which 
I predicted would be fatal. M. de la Vigne asked 
me where I had learned this prognostic of the 
redheaded? I answered him that I had always 
remarked it as very true besides which I had 
heard it said by M. Nicolas Piétre, who had 
learned it from his brother, the great Simon 
Piétre and the reason was that the redheaded 
abounded in bitter and malign serosity. 

Patin certainly at times lays himself 
open to the reproach that those who live in 
glass houses should not throw stones. He 
retails with relish the foibles and weaknesses 
of his fellowmen, and consequently exposes 
himself to the exposure of his own. Even 
the dead did not escape his malicious pen. 
Thus he writes to Spon, January 20, 1649: 

We have freshly lost one of our companions, a 


resolute and well-intentioned man named M. 
Nic Heliot, aged forty-seven years. He died of 
hydropsy of the lungs, after having languished 
for two months. He had invited in his last 
will, all the Faculté, as many doctors as possible 
to be present at his interment. To this effect he 
had ordained that each doctor who came there in 
a red robe should have two quarter crowns for 
his presence, and half that to those who came in 


_a black robe with the square bonnet. He was 


interred with very great ceremony and pomp, 
accompanied by sixty doctors, of whom there 
were forty in red robes and twenty in black. 


Nevertheless the Faculté decreed that they. 


should not take his money, and that the said 


sum of one hundred pounds which would have - 


been necessary to carry out his last wishes, 
should be left and returned to his widow. He 
died without children. His brother is an échevin 
of the city of Paris. He was of a good family, 
very rich, but he loved extremely the ceremonies 
and displays that make a noise. God guard from 
harm those who are of an altogether different 
sentiment. For me I am content and much 
desire that they should bury me at four o’clock 
in the morning, or at nine o’clock in the evening, 
and that this manége, which seems only invented 
for the gain of priests and bell ringers, or for the 
solace of the living, fiat et pereat sine sonitu, 
but I hope this may not arrive too soon. 


RICHELIEU AND MAZARIN 


Years after Richelieu’s death Patin con- 
tinued to refer to him with the greatest 
animosity. Writing to Belin, fils, January 
14, 1651, he speaks of a case in which a 
surgeon had given a narcotic pill containing 
opium to a patient, with a fatal result, and 
adds that possibly it was the same kind of 
pill which was given to the great Cardinal 
shortly before his death, which Patin 
thought had accelerated his end and he 
concludes, “‘Would to God he had given it 
to him twenty years sooner.” Patin never 
admits that any of Richelieu’s great policies 
were actuated by a desire to aggrandize 
France or the King, although it is now 
conceded that he was a great man who, 
though frequently gratifying his personal 
ambition, nevertheless in the main served 
the interests of his King and country. 
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His hatred of Richelieu was augmented 
by the fact that the Cardinal had caused 
the execution of de Thou, a great friend of 
Patin’s, for treason in 1644. De Thou was 
the son of the famous French historian. 
The correspondence contains many refer- 
ences to the execution of young de Thou 
years after the event. Writing to Spon, 
September 12, 1664, Patin says: “It is 
twenty-two years ago that Armand, Car- 
dinal de Richelieu, Ministre enragé had 
beheaded in your city my good and dear 
friend, M. de Thou.” His hatred for 
Cardinal Mazarin, the inheritor of Riche- 
lieu’s power was fully as bitter without any 
particular personal reason for it. One of his 
favorite epithets for him is “the Pantaloon 


in a long robe” or “‘the Pantaloon with a 


red hat.” Writing to Garnier, a physician 
of Lyon, June 18, 1649, he says of Mazarin 
that it is the “Pantaloon in a long robe”’ 
who “‘is the cause of all our ills, and of the 
ruin of France.” 

He accuses Mazarin of finding in the 


- wars into which he plunged France the 


pierre philosopbale, and complains many 
times of the devastation and pillage to which 
the country was subjected not only by the 
enemies’ troops but by the irregularities 
committed by the French troops in their 
own country. In a letter to Spon, May 14, 
1649, he complains that his country house 
has been robbed by the soldiers of Mazarin, 
and he raises his voice many times in bitter 
complaints against the policies of the 
Cardinal. Although Mazarin’s apologists 
point to the successful results of his di- 
plomacy and show how the wars in which 
he involved France added to her territories 
and increased her prestige, nevertheless 
those who have studied the history of the 
period in which he controlled the destinies 
of the country are struck with his disregard 
for the sufferings of the French people and 
with the selfishness and avarice which 
dominated his actions, and must allow that 
there is much justice in Patin’s allegations. 
Undoubtedly France was never in appar- 
ently greater position and prosperity than 


during the reign of the Roi Soleil, but 
beneath the surface of all this splendor was 
the misery and woe of the common people, 
paving the way for the events of one 
hundred years later. The arrogance and 
pride of the King of France led to the 
estrangement and hatred of France by 
other countries, and to the numerous wars 
from which France was to suffer throughout 
the eighteenth century and the ruinous 
financial policy which terminated in the 
overthrow of French royalty. 

Patin’s letters written during 1648-49 
when the people of Paris were in revolt 


against the arbitrary government of Maz- 


arin show that he sympathized with the 
people although he took no active part in 
the revolt. He retails with joy every piece 
of news that he picks up which would 
put Mazarin in a disadvantageous light. 
After the King, Queen Mother and the 
Cardinal had re-entered Paris he writes 
Belin, fils, that a printer named Morlet 
had been arrested for printing some scur- 
rilous verses about the Queen Mother and 
Mazarin. It was a matter of current scanda- 
lous rumor that Anne of Austria and 
Mazarin maintained much more intimate 
relations than those which are customary 
between a regent and a chief minister of 
state. Patin says the printer was taken to 
the Chatelet and on the same day con- 
demned to be hung. He appealed to a 
higher court which confirmed the sentence. 
When he was being conveyed to his doom 
the people attacked the escort. The archers 
who constituted his guards fled before the 
savage mob, as did the executioner who 
rode in the cart with the prisoner. The 
latter escaped. 

Patin tells Belin (August 27, 1649) that 
the Queen Mother and Mazarin were greatly 
afraid of what might happen to them when 
they returned to Paris after having had to 
flee from the city and then having laid seige 
to it—‘‘ The executioner of an Italian was so 
afraid for his skin.” He adds that there need 
be no more fear of his adding any new taxes — 
or creating new offices. 
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Mazarin and his agents repressed with 
the greatest brutality every manifestation 
of the sentiment of the public towards him. 
The animosity of the people found its chief 
vent in the so-called “Mazarinades,’”’ pam- 
phlets and verses secretly printed and cir- 
culated from hand to hand in which the 
Cardinal was held up to ridicule and hatred 
in the most virulent manner. Patin writes 
to Spon, July 13, 1649, of a widow, named 
Meusnier, and her two sons who were 
arrested for printing some of these docu- 
ments. The elder son was sentenced to be 
hanged, the mother was to witness the 
execution of her son then to be publicly 
whipped, and afterwards expelled from the 
kingdom and the younger son was to be sent 
to the galleys. | | 

When Mazarin died he left a large legacy 
to found the Collége de la Quatre Nations, 
also bequeathing to France his magnificient 
library and the Palais Royal to the King. 
But this posthumous generosity did not 
lessen Patin’s animosity. He writes Fal- 
conet (March 9, 1661): 


They talk no more of the death of Mazarin. 
He has passed; he has folded his baggage; he is 
indeed the eminent personnage. But they do 
talk of his will, of his écus, and they are in diffi- 
culty as to who will succeed to his political and 
financial all-powerfulness. They say he has left 
two million to builda great college, for the instruc- 
tion of poor gentlemen of four nations. One, I 
think, like the University at Paris or at Nevers, 
and that he is to be buried in the church of this 
college as its founder. Others say that he will be 
buried in Saint Denis, in France, being the 
Abbé. But it little imports where they bury 
him, provided that he steals and tyrannizes no 
more over the people, as he did for too long a 
time. Bon Dieu! but their patience has been 
great with this tyrant. They say the college is to 
be built opposite the Louvre on the bank of the 
Seine.!* They say that the Queen Mother is not 
grieved at the death of Mazarin nor is 
the duc d’Anjou, and that the King has quar- 
relled with them aboutit. . . . . The four 


18 It was erected there in the buildings now, 1920, 
occupied by the Bibliothéque Mazarin and the Insti- 
tute de France. 


nations of which I have spoken above are the 
Spaniards, Italians, Germans and the English, 
He employs the money which he has stolen in 
France for foreigners, not for the French. 


“SOCIAL LIFE IN FRANCE IN THE SEVEN- 


TEENTH CENTURY 


It is very hard for the modern mind to 
comprehend the curious mélange presented 


' by the manners, customs, religion, super- 


stition, erudition and ignorance, in the 
social life of the seventeenth century in 
France. Until Louis xiv attained his major- 
ity all political power was in the hands first 
of Richelieu, afterwards of Mazarin, both 
brilliant, crafty, unscrupulous ecclesiastics, 
who balked at no means to gratify their 
ambitious ends. Their rule was necessarily 
despotic. There yet lingered in France 
remains of the old feudal spirit, not yet 
entirely subdued to the idea of the concen- 
tration of power in the hands of a monarch. 
During the minorities of both Louis xm 
and Louis xiv some of the great princes of 
France tried their best to overthrow the 
power held by Marie de Médicis as regent 
for her son, or by Anne of Austria during 
the minority of hers. All these attempts 
proved futile against the craft and ability 
of the two cardinals on whom the Queens 
successively relied, but the first half of the 
century is marked by a succession of trea- 
sons, stratagems, and wars, only finally to 
end in the despotism of Louis xiv. The 
great Condé was for sometime in arms 
against France, fighting with Spanish 
troops against his country. The social life 
as detailed in the memoires and letters of 
the time was marked. by bloodshed and a 
looseness of morals which is almost beyond 
belief. Duels were so frequent and so fatal 
that the sternest edicts were issued against 
them. Every great man had a horde of 
parasites who would willingly commit mur- 
der or any other crime at his bidding. 
According to Patin even Cardinal Mazarin 
was guilty of having his enemies attacked 


-by bands in his employ. He relates to Spon 


(November 4, 1650), that some days before 
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a band of thirty armed men had attacked 


the coach of M. Ie duc de Beaufort in the 
Rue St. Honoré. Fortunately for the latter 
he was not in it at the time and thus es- 
caped the death which befell several of his 
servants. Patin implies: that the assasins 
were in the employ of the Cardinal. The 
great nobles such as Condé, Conti, Gaston 
d’Orléans, all had their “‘men” and indulged 
in little private wars of their own, occasion- 
ally combining with one another against the 
royal authority. 

Many of the great ladies of the court in- 
dulged in the most shameless intrigues. 
Mazarin was accused of being the lover of 


- Marie de Médicis, and by many of being 


the father of Louis x1v. Marguerite de Valois 
and the duchesse de Navarre are said to 
have had the heads of their respective 
lovers, Coconas and La Mole embalmed 
after they had been beheaded for treason 
and to have kept these gruesome relics as 
trophies of their affection. The court was 


full of bastards of high lineage for whom 


provision was made at the public expense 
by the gift of political or ecclesiastic 
benefices. 

Murders were so frequent among the 
nobility that they only excited momentary 
interest. The wicked and eccentric Queen 
Christine of Sweden after her abdication 
while staying at Fontainebleau caused one 
of her household named Monaldeschi to be 
murdered in the hall of the palace. For a 
short time the court was horrified but a few 
weeks later she was in Paris, féted and 
entertained as if nothing had happened. 
The Marquis de Charton was murdered as 
he came out from mass at the church of 
the Augustines. Patin tells with some gusto 
how one of his murderers was beheaded 
and the other broken on the wheel. 


| ABORTION 
Abortion was an antisocial crime which 
prevailed to a terrible extent in the highest 
social circles in France during the Seven- 
teenth century. Bayle devotes one of his 
‘* Dictionnaire Biographique. Art., Guy Patin. 


most interesting marginalia to a discussion 
of the question. In spite of civil and ecclesi- 
astical. decrees and proclamations and of 
the special abhorrence with which the crime 
was regarded by the Church of Rome, the 
grandes dames of the time made light of the 
earthly and spiritual terrors which were » 
held up to them and persistently resorted 
to crime to conceal their shame. Bayle uses 
this to support the thesis that the fear of 
worldly shame is a stronger sentiment than 
that of religion. There was a large class of 
men and women who practiced abortion as 
a specialty, the latter drawn chiefly from 


_ the ranks of the midwives. It was estimated 


that over six hundred cases were known to 
have occurred, the greater part among 
women of high social position, in less than 
one year in Paris alone. Patin writes to 
Falconet (June 22, 1660) of a very notorious 
case of this kind: Mademoiselle de Guerchi 
had been seduced by the duc de Vitry. 

They make a great clamor here about the 
death of Mademoiselle de Guerchi. They had 
imprisoned the midwife at the Chatelet, but she 
has been taken from there to the conciergerie 
by order of the Court. The curé of Saint 
Eustache has refused sepulture to the body of 
the lady. They say that it was carried to the 
hotel de Condé, and was there put in quicklime 
in order to consume it soon, so that it could 
not be identified if anyone came to see it. The 
midwife has defended herself well up to now. 

. . But I believe the question will be put 
to her. The vicars-general and the pleni- 
potentiaries went to complain to the Premier 
President that in a year six hundred women, 
by actual count, have confessed to killing and 
destroying their fruit. 

The midwife of Mademoiselle de Guerchi, 
a woman named Constantin admitted that 
the lady had died in her house but denied 
having given her any abortifacient. She said 
she was told that the patient had taken 
some medicine, but that when she first saw 
her she was so very ill that there was nothing 
to do but to try and alleviate her sufferings. 
The Premier President and the lieutenant 
criminel consulted Patin about the case. A 
surgeon, named Le Large, was accused of 
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complicity, but managed to exculpate himself 
though Patin thought his excuses very lame. 
The midwife was found guilty and hung at 
the Croix du Trahoir, as Guy says en belle 
companie. | 

The midwives were under regulation in 
the sixteenth century, and their moral char- 
acter as well as their professional qualifica- 
tions were carefully looked into. Patin 
writes to Falconet, September 14, 1660, 
that he had been appointed by the Premier 
President to hold an examination for the 
appointment of a midwife to the Hétel- 
Dieu, not only to serve the patients there 
but also to teach her profession in its wards. 
Thus the vast clinical material in the enor- 
mous hospital was utilized for teaching pur- 
poses at a time when clinical teaching was 
almost unknown elsewhere. Blondel, the 
Dean of the Faculté de Médecine, officiated 
with Patin at the examination, and a short 
time afterwards they held another examina- 
tion for the purpose of choosing a lithoto- 
mist to the Hétel-Dieu. : 

The clergy were as depraved as their 
flocks. Their charges were openly bought 
and sold, and those who had enough money 
- and influence would accumulate a number 
of benefices which they shamelessly neglec- 
ted except for the collection of the incomes 
due from them. The lives of many of the 
most prominent ecclesiastics were shock- 
ingly immoral and fully justify the many 
aspersions which Patin casts upon what he 
sarcastically terms the sacred institution of 
celibacy. The Jesuits though not so openly 
immoral in their lives were ambitious and 
constantly mingling in political affairs. 
The one bright spot in the religious life of 
the time was afforded by the followers of 
Jansénius, the Port Royalists, and they 
were looked upon with suspicion and hatred 
by the authorities of the Roman Catholic 
Church because of their alleged heterodoxy 
but especially because of their open repro- 
bation of the disorderly lives of their fellow 
clergy and the earnest efforts which they 
made to purify the church. To the non- 
medical student of the times, Patin’s letters 


were full of interest because of their con- 


stant references to current events and to 
the great personages who figured in them. 


LOUIS XIV AND MEDICINE 


Garrison’ directs attention to three epi- 
sodes in the life of Louis x1v which had a 
great effect on the medical profession in 
France. In 1657 the King had an attack of 


what was probably typhoid fever. His 


recovery was attributed by many to the 
antimony which was administered to him 
by his physicians. The result was a great 
increase in the vogue of antimony. so 


much so that a few years later it was re- 


stored to the official pharmacopeeia. It is 
needless to say that Patin did not agree in 
this opinion. In his correspondence he 
refers in a number of letters to the King’s 
illness. He had been taken ill while with the 
army and was conveyed from the camp m 
Flanders to Calais. From contemporary 
accounts there is but little doubt that his 


illness was typhoid fever, although of 


course, that name was not given at that 
time. He was very sick and consternation 
prevailed throughout France. Prayers were 
offered in all the churches, and Valot, 
Guénault, and Daquin, were in constant 
attendence at his bedside. “‘ Here is a power- 
ful King of France in good hands! Would 
you not say that charlatans are only 
suffered and tolerated to maltreat princes!” 
The King recovered, and Patin writes 
Spon that he has received an account of his 
illness from one who was with him. 

I assure you that the King took only one 


third of an ounce of vin émétique, because the . 


ounce had been put in three ounces of infusion 
of cassia and senna, and inasmuch as the first 
dose operated too much, he did not take the two 
others, but it was necessary to bleed him, finding 
him much worse and he was also bled many 
times since. So that the King does not owe his 
recovery at all to this deathbearing (mortifere) 
remedy. If the King had died one would never 
cease to reproach them for having given poison 


to the King, and they put themselves in great 


danger of such a reproach. 
15 Introduction to the “History of Medicine.” 
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In spite of Patin’s judgment the great 
majority of his subjects attributed the 
King’s recovery to the “antimonialists” 
and thought that their sovereign remedy 
was the chief factor in the happy result. 
The case certainly redounded to their 
credit and greatly increased their reputation. 

With the other two medical episodes in 
the reign of Louis x1v, Patin’s correspon- 
dence has no connection, but they are of so 
much interest that I will briefly mention 
them. In 1663 when Louis xrv’s mistress, 
Louise de Ia Valliére, was confined she was 
attended by Boucher, a man, a fact which 


had an immense influence in furthering 


the cause of male midwifery. It is said that 
Louis x1v watched the proceedings from 
the concealment of some curtains. In 1686 
the King suffered from an anal fistula of 
which he was cured by an operation which 
was performed by the surgeon, Félix. The 
happy result brought about an immediate 
change in the status of the French surgeons, 
the King interesting himself in improving 
it. It may be recalled as an instance of 
courtly servility that many of the courtiers, 
although not suffering from any trouble of a 
similar nature insisted on submitting them- 
selves to a like operation in order to show 
their submissive devotion to their royal 
master, and that some who had not suffi- 
cient nerve actually to subject themselves 
to the dangers and discomforts of an 
operation pretended to have done so and 
had dressings ostentatiously applied to 
their anal region in order to deceive the 
public. 


PARIS AND THE COURT 


Patin was born in 1601, he was therefore 


a boy of eight when Henri 1v was assassi- 


nated by the monk, Ravaillac, at the instiga- 
tion of the Jesuits, and his hatred of the 
monks and Jesuits can be traced to the early 
remembrance of the horror with which the 
right-thinking people of France were in- 
spired by it, and to the early influence of 
the terror under which the Leaguers held 
France during the last quarter of the six- 


teenth century. He came to Paris as a 
young man and lived there until his death in 
1672, never leaving the city except for a 
few very short journeys. Although not one 
of those courtly physicians who held lucra- 
tive positions at Court about the person of 
the King or some of the great nobles, the 
“Letters” give glimpses of the ailments 
from which these grand people suffered 
and he retails much gossip of their doings 
and reflects the current opinions about 
them. The death of Richelieu, closely | 
followed by that of Louis x111 in 1643, was a 
matter of vital interest to so zealous a. 
guardian of the privileges of the Faculté 
de Médecine, and the great hopes which 
centered on Louis xiv, were shared by him 
in common with all Frenchmen of the time. 
The disorders incident to the Fronde, that 


very disturbing family quarrel, figure at 


length in his pages, interspersed with dis- 
sertations on the newest books, or recent 
acquisitions of fine editions of old ones for 
his library. We would not expect, nor do 
we find him taking any Active part in the 
stirring events which kept Paris in a tur- — 
moil throughout his life. He writes of them 
as an interested spectator, manifesting 


considerable partisanship, in the expression 


of his views but not precipitating himself 
into the vortex. The longest letter of Patin 
which we possess Is one written to Spon, 
bearing dates on different days through 
January, February and March, 1649, in 
which he relates the events in the warfare 


between the Parlement of Paris, and the 


party of the Queen Mother and Mazarin, 
whom he hated as much as he had his 
predecessor Richelieu. He writes with the 
greatest freedom of all the great personages 
who were mixed in it, and particularly 
emphasizes the love of the Queen Mother, 
Anne of Austria, for the Cardinal. To the 
student of the epoch the letter is invaluable 
for its vivid word pictures and the excellent 
summary it presents of the views of the 
people of Paris, and their Parlement in their 
memorable effort to overthrow the tyranny 
of the Cardinal and his royal mistress. It 
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will be remembered that the Queen Mother 
acting as regent for her son, Louis x1v, then 
a mere boy had ordered the arrest of Blanc- 
mesnil and Broussel, two of the most re- 
spected members of the Parlement, and 
especially respected for the stand they took 
in opposition to Mazarin. At the news of 
their arrest the citizens rose en masse: The 
Queen Mother, the young King, and Maz- 


arin fled to St. Germain, and surrounding ~ 


the city with troops tried to reduce the 
rebellious populace to their authority. The 
Royal party patched up a reconciliation 
between themselves and their former de- 
clared enemy, the prince de Condé, and he 


was given command of the royal troops. 


The prince de Conti, Elboeuf and de 
Longueville, were the chief leaders of the 
people’s party. | 
The people suspected, not without reason, 
that those of the nobility who acted as their 
partisans and by virtue of their rank and 
military experience commanded them in 
their conflict with the regular troops also 
served the Queen Mother and Mazarin. De 
Longueville left Paris on an expedition into 
Normandy to raise troops and to procure 
provisions. He left with the Parisians, as 
hostages, his wife and eldest son. Patin 
tells how during his absence Madame de 


Longueville gave birth to another son, who — 


was appropriately christened Charles Paris 
_de Longueville, comte de Saint Paul, his 


godparents being the provost of the mer- 


chants, the president of the Parlement, and 
four aldermen of the city of Paris. The 
baby grew up and Madame de Sévigné 
describes his death in 1772, when he was 
killed on the banks of the Rhine as Louis 
XIV’s army was entering Germany. 

The mistrust of the people was justified 
by the discovery that a number of persons 
of high position who had remained in Paris 
were acting as spies and conveying informa- 
tion to the Mazarinists, as those who 
surrounded the young King were termed by 
the Frondeurs. Apropos of these spies 
Patin writes to Spon (February 20, 1649): 
“All these miserable hangdogs, men of 


their quality and dignity make themselves 
spies for a foreigner, a trickster, a comedian; 
sell and betray their country and take the 
part of an Italian who is only good to be 
chased from it.’”’ Patin says that if Mazarin 
was compelled to flee from France he 
would not be able to go to Rome because 
the Pope was Pamphilio, and Mazarin had 
caused the murder of anephew of thelatter’s, 
which the uncle would promptly avenge. 
If he fled to Venice, where he was said to 
have accumulated money and goods in 
preparation for a rainy day, the Pope would 
deprive him of his cardinalate and perhaps 


have him assassinated. Patin says that those 


who know him well think he would do 
better to go to Turkey, have himself 
circumcised, and trust to the mercy of the 
Grand Turk and his mufti rather than to 
that of the Pope, Cardinal Pamphilio, or 
Cardinal Pancirol, another prelate who had 
great influence with the Pope and was an 
avowed enemy of Mazarin. Later when the 
Court was at Saint Germain because of 
the rebellious attitude of the people, Patin 
says that many would like to march on 
Saint Germain, bring the King and his 
Mother back to Paris, and execute the 
Cardinal on the Place de Ia Gréve: 


For an example to posterity, and to teach 
Italians not to come here and place themselves 
so easily at Court, to the desolation and total 
ruin of a flourishing kingdom, as the Marquis 
d’Ancre wished to do in other times, but in the 
end made a bad bargain of it, together with 
his wife and his followers. Please God for the 
welfare of France that it was likewise with 
Mazarin. Helas! but we would be fortunate. 


The so-called war was conducted with 
but little spirit by the military leaders on 
either side. The great Turenne lent his 
support to the Parlement side but took no 
very great part in the affair. There were 
many skirmishes but no real battles, and 
food seems to have been brought into Paris 
in sufficient quantities to prevent any real 


distress. Patin writes that he has “thank 


God! Flour, bread, and wheat sufficient for 
more than a month for me and my family, 
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with wine, money, and provisions for a 
much longer time, and though I am in a 
blockaded city, half besieged, I have no 
need nor want.” Finally a peace was con- 
cluded, which although it gave temporary 
satisfaction to the people yielded them no 
permanent advantages. Patin’s letter inter- 
mixes with his account of these events much 
bibliographic gossip and medical news. 

_ Patin describes to Spon, August 20, 1649, 


- most graphically the return of the Court to 


Paris, and the reconciliation that ensued. 


Finally the Queen Mother has returned to Paris 
bringing with her the King, at the solicitation 
of the two princes of the blood (duc d’Anjou 
and the duc d’Orléans), although she had no 


desire to do so, and Mazarin even less. He (the . 


King) arrived here Friday, the 18th of this 


~ month, at eight o’clock in the evening, in a great 


coach which was very full. Among those with 
him in it were M. Ie duc d’Anjou, M. Ie duc 
d’Orléans, M. le prince de Condé, and Mazarin, 
who was so ashamed that he hid himself so that 
one could scarcely see him. There were also the 
Queen Mother, Madame Ia duchesse d’Orleans, 
Mademoiselle, and Madam, Ia princesse de 
Condé, la douairiére, and the maréchal de 
Villeroi. Many of the city companies marched in 
advance. They entered by the Rue Saint-Denis, 
went the length of the street until beyond the 
(Fountain of the) Innocents, then entered the 
Rue de la Ferronnerie (in which the late King 
Henri iv was killed), and passing the entire 
length of the Rue Saint Honoré entered into the 
Palais Cardinal, and all this journey was made 
among so many acclamations and so much 
joy of the people that there could not have been 
more. I, who am talking to you, who naturally 
hate ceremonies, seeing the great commotion 
that there was in the city, and the joy of every- 
body in it, was there also, and saw more kinds 
of people in greater numbers than I ever saw 
before. The Queen Mother said in the evening, 
while supping at the Palais Cardinal, that she 
had never believed that the people of Paris had 
loved the King so much. 


Patin took but little delight in the gor- 
geous spectacles in which the inhabitants 
of Paris have from time immemorial taken 
So great a pleasure. Writing to Spon" he tells 

'* November 16, 1645. 


him of the entry into Paris of the ambassa- 
dors of Poland who were sent to ask the 


_ Princess Marie to become their Queen. 


The entry was made with such pomp as one 
has never seen the like. They entered by the 
Porte Saint Honoré, in the Hétel de Vendéme, 
so that they had passed across Paris from end 
to end, also they were seen by an infinite 
number of people who ran in the morning to 
hold their place on the streets whereby they 
would pass. All that day I was very busy with 
people who had not strength to quit their beds, 
but I assure you that in the other streets where ~ 
they did not pass, there was so great a solitude, 
that it seemed to me like a city deserted by 
famine or pestilence, from which I pray God he 
will preserve you and me. I could have gone out 
to the Porte Saint Antoine, where I could have 
seen everything easily, but I did not wish to take 
the trouble. These public spectacles scarcely 
touch me, they render me melancholy, I who am 
naturally joyous and gay, instead of rejoicing 
in them as others do, when I see all this crowd I 
pity the vanity of those who cause it. It is true 
that these shows are not made for philosophers 
of the humor and capacity of which I would 
wish to be, but they are for the vulgar who are 
dazzled by this éclat and pass the time more pleas- 
antly because of it. That day I was longer than 
usual in my study and employed myself there 
sufficiently well. My neighbors said I did very 
wrong in not having been at the ceremony, and 
that it was the most beautiful thing in the 
world. They reproach me that I have too little 
curiosity and too much melancholy, and I say 
they are too wasteful of their time. I appeal to 
you about it. If you condemn me I promise you 
that the first time the Pope will come to Paris, 
I will go expressly to the Rue Saint-Jacques 
ahead of him, where I will await him in a 
bookseller’s in reading some books, and it will be 
only to please you, because if King Solomon 
with the Queen of Sheba made their entrée 
in all their glory, I know not if I would quit for 
them my books. My study pleases me far 


_ otherwise, and I keep myself there more will- 


ingly than in the most beautiful palace of Paris. 

Patin’s correspondence in 1660 is full of 
the joy which was felt throughout France 
at the marriage of Louis x1v with the Infanta 
of Spain. It was believed that thereby the 
long and wearisome wars, both civil and 
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foreign in which the country had been almost 
continuously engaged since the death of 
Henri tv would be terminated. Nevertheless 
Patin growls at the tumult which agitated 
Paris on the occasion of the entry into the 
capital of the young King with his bride. 
Guy even meditated a temporary sojourn 
away from his beloved city. He writes 
Falconet (August 20, 1660): 

We have here nothing but the noise of drums, 
and of soldiers, and I believe, until the féte is 
over we shall not have better times. I have some 
Latin to do, which is commenced but cannot be 
finished in this noise. I would be at Lyon with 
you for a week; we could converse together, 
inter privatos partetes, of many things que 
litterts non consignantur, and after the tumult 
had lessened here, I would return by Roanne to 
Orleans by the Loire. . . . Our profession 


makes slaves of us. I shall never have any — 


repose until I shall be buried and then they can 
make an epitaph for me similar to that of the 
Maréchal of France, named Trivulce, a Milan- 
ese, who lies buried in the Church of Saint- 
Nazaire at Milan, bic quiescit qui numquam 
quierit (here rests one who until now never 
rested). I have menaced my son, Charles, with it, 
who is always studying and never rests. 

Five days later Patin writes Falconet 
that he had been one of those who officially 
represented the University of Paris at the 
formal entry of the King and his bride. The 
various faculties assembled at five o’clock in 
the morning at the Church of the Mathurins 
in their official robes and headed by the Rec- 
tor, who had to deliver a formal address to 
the King, marched to the place assigned 
to them in the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. 
“There were thirty-eight doctors of medi- 
cine in their red robes, who were much 
gazed at,” says Patin with evident pride. 

Anne of Austria, mother of Louis xiv, died 
of a cancer of the breast on January 20, 
1666. She had been ill for a long time and 
Patin’s letters contain many references to 
the various charlatans who were called in 
to try their remedies on her during the 
last year of her life. In spite of the fact that 
she manifested friendship for Mazarin, 
Patin speaks with admiration of her man- 


agement of affairs during the minority of 
her son. Readers of Dumas will find inter. 
esting the references made by Patin to the 
trial and disgrace of Fouquet, and to 
many of the other characters who figure 
in the immortal pages of this writer of 


romance. 


Patin writes to Falconet (June 22, 1660) 
the following amusing account of a little 


' trip that he and his wife made with his 


son, Robert, and his bride to Saint-Denis, 

Will you pardon me, Monsieur, if I write 
you of the debauch I made today, Tuesday, 
June 22nd? I let myself be taken by my wife 
and our two newly wedded ones to Saint- 
Denis, where I saw the fair, which was a poor 
thing. The church is beautiful but a little dark. 
In the treasury there are many toys and foolish 
things, pro more gentis. At the tombs of the 
kings I could not refrain from weeping, seeing 
sO many monuments of the vanity of human 
life. Some tears escaped. me, likewise, at the 
grave of the great and good King Frangois |, 
who founded our Royal College. It is necessary 
that I confess to you my weakness, I even 
kissed it and that of his father-in-law Louis xu, 
who was the father of his people and the best 
king we ever had in France. There are no 
tombs erected as yet for the Bourbons. . . . 
In the choir, on the right hand, beneath the 
grand altar, they have put during the last few 
days the duc d’Orléans, who died at Blois, 


February 2nd, on the seventh day of a con- 


tinued fever, with a fluxion of the chest and 
four doses of vin émétique, of which Guénault 
ordered the three last, saying it was the true 
method of curing him. . . . My wife was 


_ravished with these bagatelles, and took for so 


many truths the little tales. which were told 
her by a monk authorizing them with his wand. 
I was already informed. of these foolishnesses 
when I was at Saint-Denis at the funeral of 
King Louis x11, with our Dean, M. de la 
Vigne, in 1642. 


PUBLIC EXECUTIONS 


Although Patin does not seem to have 
been possessed by the same morbid desires 
which led Charles Selwyn to attend, on 


every possible occasion, the executions of 


criminals; he nevertheless seems to have 
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had a keen relish for the details of such 
events, and in his letters we find descrip- 
tions of terrible crimes and often- much 
more terrible punishments interspersed with 
grave dissertations on professional topics 
or tranquil recitals of bibliographic data. 
Pic, though not attempting any explana- 
tion, points out that mention ef executions 
and crimes are comparatively rare in Patin’s 
correspondence until the year 1654 from 
which time they increase ad nauseam. 


Thus he writes to Spon, on repeated 


occasions of the murder of a valet de chambre 
in the house of the duc d’Orléans in Paris, 
and of the subsequent execution of two men 
and a woman for the crime. The woman 
was hanged but the two men were broken 
alive on the wheel and old Guy recites 


with vivacity their sufferings before death 


kindly terminated them. On one occasion 
he writes of an execution which must have 


_ given him a thrill of exultation. 


At five o’clock yesterday, at the gate of 
Paris, they hung a chemist (who called himself 
a Provencal gentleman) for forgery. He was 
from Avignon. He said he prepared his antimony 
in furnaces where he made the false money. 


He was caught in the act and has been hanged 
from the end of a beam. 


The joy of an antimonialist being hung for 
counterfeiting must have been great to Guy. 

He writes Spon (May 19, 1648) that “‘on 
that day they had broken on the wheel two 
highwaymen, one of whom confessed that 
he killed more than thirty men.” 

Patin was filled with an unholy joy 
whenever an ecclesiastic was found guilty 
of any criminality and his letters contain 
many references to such cases, accompanied 
by comments such as he writes in telling 
Belin, fils (May 7, 1660) of a priest who 
was hanged and burned on the preceding 
Tuesday, “who was a bad rascal . . . 
There are two others yet in the Chatelet 
who are no better . . . The holy and 
sacred celibacy of priests fills the world with 
Prostitutes, cuckolds, and bastards.” 

To Falconet he writes (June 16, 1650) 
of a robbery and murder committed by a 


band of men of whom five had been cap- 
tured and broken on the wheel, two were 
yet in prison, and nine had escaped: 

I am much vexed that they have not the nine 
others, in order that they should undergo the 
punishment they merit. Is not the devil un- 
chained in Christendom that such crimes are 
committed by such men in the center of Paris? 
Do they do worse in Turkey, where they do not 
preach the Evangel of the Messiah, and where 
there are no monks? As for me, I believe the 
end of the world will come soon when I see so. 
many iniquities. 

He tells Spon (January 11, 1655): “They 
have just broken alive at the Croix du 
Trahoir a wicked hangdog and great thief 
named Delussel, enfant de Paris, aged 28 
years. I have never seen so many people on 
the streets of Paris to see him pass.” 

Nevertheless, to judge from the following, 
Patin did not like the sickening sights which 
were presented by the prisons of those days. 
He writes to Spon (April 24, 1657) that a 
young man had been tried for a theft at 
the Chatelet, and sentenced to be hanged. 
When the sentence was pronounced he fell 
in an apoplexy. ‘“‘Messieur du Chéatelet 
asked me to go and see him, but I could 
not decide to do it, the prison horrifies me 
so much. I was once sickened for three 
months by it and have not the heart to 
return there.” 

Writing to Belin, fils (October 8, 1655) 
Patin tells him that during that week he 
had made a public dissection before a large 
audience of a woman twenty-five years old 
who had been executed for counterfeiting. © 


DEMONIAC POSSESSION 


During the seventeenth century in France 
there was a great deal of discussion of the 
subject of demoniacal possession, a subject 
upon which Guy writes with great éclat and 
with a remarkable modernity of judgment 
and spirit. At the beginning of the century 
one, Martha Brossier, had succeeded in 
achieving great notoriety, pretending to be 
possessed by a demon and to have the 
power of exorcism. She seems to have been 
a nervous, hysterical young woman who 
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traveled about France with her father using 
her psychopathy as a means of procuring a 
livelihood. She finally came to Paris and 
displayed her occult phenomena, particu- 


larly at the Church of Sainte Geneviéve. — 


The Bishop of Paris appointed a commis- 
sion of physicians to examine her, and they 
reported that she was a neurasthenic and 
a fraud, and that they could find no evi- 


dence of any supernatural agency in her . 


acts. The Parlement of Paris finally ordered 
her imprisoned. She was released and taken 
to Rome by a couple of ecclesiastics who 
hoped to exploit her for their benefit on 
that particularly, favorable soil, but the 
cardinal d’Ossat, having heard of her previ- 
ous career cut short their project by causing 
her to be imprisoned in a convent. Simon 
Piétre wrote a treatise on the Brossier 
woman which he published under the name 
of Michel Marescot in which he showed the 
falsity of her claims. 

Another famous case of supposed de- 
moniac possession was that of Urbain 
Grandier, curé of the Church of St. Peter 
at Loudun, executed in 1633 as a sorcerer, 
and in support of whose claim to super- 
natural powers many books were written. 
Guy, in a letter to Spon, November 16, 
1643, says that his execution was brought 
about by the malice of Cardinal Richelieu, 
concerning whom Grandier had published a 
libellous pamphlet. He states that in all 
these possessions modernes those concerned 
are always women or girls, bigots or nuns, 
priests or monks, and that it is not a devil 
of hell that is responsible for them but a 
devil of the flesh, engendered by the holy 
and sacred celibacy, or it is rather hystero- 
mania than a true demonomania. He ac- 
cuses the monks of having favored such 


demonstrations in order to increase the 


demand for holy water, otherwise greatly 
diminished by the writings of Luther and 
Calvin. He adds as proof that one sees 
no such cases in Holland, Germany or 
England, where there are but few monks 
and priests. The best of all writings on 
the subject he thinks is the book by Johan 


2 


W. Weyer, John Wier or Joannes Wierus, 
“De preestigtis demonum,” but Guy gives 


a long sort of catalogue raisonné of books 


on the subject, by which it is plain to see he 
had devoted considerable time to the study 
of the literature of the matter. He refers 
among others to the writings of Bodineau, 
Cesalpinus, Charpentier or Carpentarius, 
Duncan, Riolan and Péitre. He adds: 

A certain Thyrocus, a German loyolite 
(Jesuit) has written much on this business, but 
there is nothing of value in all that he has 
written. You would say that these master monks 


- had assumed the task of making known the 


devil, and showing his claws to the world, in 
order that one would have recourse to their 
spiritual toys and holy grains. | 

It is curious to compare the views of 
Patin on the subject of witchcraft with 
those of his English contemporary, Sir 


‘Thomas Browne. | 


Besides the works of Sir Thomas Browne, 
Patin was familiar with those of other 
English authors. Writing to Belin, fils, 
October 28, 1658, he says “Bacon was a 
chancellor of England who died in 1626, 
and was a great personage, a mind curious 
and elevated. All that he wrote is good.” 

Saumaise, the literary antagonist of Mil- 


ton was a friend of Patin’s who refers to 


his book against Milton. Patin speaks of 
him as l’excellent et !'incomparable personage. 

In one of his letters!” Patin excites our 
curiosity by telling Spon of a wonderful 
invention by an Englishman, the son of a 
Frenchman, which is able to run a coach 
from Paris to Fontainebleau, “without 


horses by wonderful springs. They say this 


new machine is being prepared in the Tem- 
ple. If the design succeeds it will save much 
hay and oats, which are of an extreme 
dearness.” 


LAST DAYS 


Concerning the last years of Guy Patin’s 
life we have but little information. After 
the Faculté de Médecine, March, 1660, had 
solemnly declared its approval of antimony, 
Patin seems to have lost his interest in Its 

17 To Spon, January 20, 1645. 
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affairs, or at least to have retired from active 
participation in them. Of one hundred and 
two of its members, ninety-two had voted in 
favor of the repeal of the decree against it. 
It must have been a bitter blow to the old 
man when the institution, of whose fame and 


“interests he had been such a zealous parti- 


zan, declared itself so decisively in opposi- 
tion to his cherished prejudice. He con- 


- tinued his correspondence with his friends 


in Lyon but the tone of the letters is even 
more embittered than in earlier years, and 
the depression of his spirits is marked. The 
death of his eldest son, the exile of Charles, 
and the triumph of his professional rivals 
all depressed and worried his advancing 
years. The last letter of Patin in the collec- 
tion published by Réveillé-Parise is dated 
January 22, 1672. He died a little over two 
months later, March 30, 1672. Nothing is 
known of the nature of his last illness. He 
was buried on April 1, 1672, in the Church 
of St.-Germain I’Auxerrois, at eleven o’clock 
in the morning. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC NOTES 


The following is a list of thé most important 
material bearing on Guy Patin, which has been used 
in the present study: 

CapareT. Un Docteur Bibliophile Condamné Aux 
Galéres Perpétuelles. Gaz. d. bop. Par., 1855, xxviii, 
93. [An interesting account of Charles Patin.] 

Cuereau, A. Quelques lettres inédites de Guy 
Patin. Union Méd., Patin, 1876, 3rd ser., xxi, 940; 
XXIl, 12; 49; 129; 165; 237; 300; 381; 4533 533; 
621; 697. [Under the numbers 9357 and 9358 du 
fonds francais in the department of manuscripts 
the Bibliothéque nationale possesses two portfolios 
of original letters of Guy Patin. These are 342 in 
number, and they were written between 1630 and 
1670, 117 are addressed to the Belins of Troyes, 169 
to Charles Spon of Lyon, and 54 to the Salins, 
father and son who practiced at Beauvais, 1 to 
Bachey, a physician of Beaume, and one to the son 
of Claude Saumaise. Besides these letters in the 
Bibliothéque nationale, Réveillé-Parise published 
478 letters written by Patin to Falconet of Lyon. 
At the date when Chereau wrote (1876) it was not 
known where the originals were to be found. 
Chereau also states that from time to time unpub- 
lished letters of Guy Patin’s are found in private 
collections or offered at public sales. They are 


e 


regarded as rarities and bring high prices. Chereau 

publishes 33 letters in the course of these articles 

in the Union Médicale.| 

Cuereavu, A. Bibliographie Patiniana—Catalogue 
chronologique, analytique et explicatif des ouv- 
rages composés par Guy Patin, et de ceux A la 
publication desquels il a contribué. Gaz. bebd. de 
méd. et de chir., Par., 1879, 2nd ser., xvi, $49; 

565; 581. [After commenting on the curious 

fact that Patin’s real literary output was so small 

compared with his intense interest in all literary 
- matters, Chereau proceeds to list his writings as 
far as he had been able to identify them. 

1. Cabinet des cantiques spirituels. Propres pour 
élever I’Ame Dieu, recueillis des plusieurs Péres 
religieuses par G. P. B. Troisiéme part. A Paris, 
chez Anthoine de Sommaville, au Palais, en la 
galerie des Libraires, prés Ia Chancellerie. 1623. 
Avec privilége du Roy. [One of the religious Canticles 
in this book is signed with Patin’s initials and another 
with those of his father.] , 

2. Théses written by Patin and disputed before 
the Faculté de Médecine de Paris. 

A. First thése quodlibétaire; December 19, 1624: 
Estne femine in virum mutatio advvaros? Is the 
transformation of a woman into a man impossible? 
[Concluded in the affirmative.] 

B. Second thése quodlibétaire; November 27, 
1625: An pregnanti periculose laboranti abortus? 
[Concluded in the affirmative.] 

C. Thése quodlibetaire proposed by George 
Joudouyn on December 16, 1627, but written by 
Patin and presided at by the latter. It was entitled: 
Ergo pnypouara balneum? Are baths useful in utero- 
mania? [Concluded in the affirmative.] 

D. Patin presided again, December 17, 1643, at 
the thesis of the bachelor, Paul Courtois, for whom 
he not only chose the subject, but wrote the thesis 
entitled: Estne totus homo 4 naturé morbus? Do all © 
the diseases of man come from nature? | 

E. March 14, 1647, Guy Patin presided at the 
thése cardinale of Jean de Montigny. To the thesis 
of Montigny, Patin added a disquisition of his own 


entitled: Estne longe ac jucunde vite tuta certaque 


parens sobrietas? Is sobriety the most sure Mother of 
a long and agreeable life? [This was the thesis which 
got him into so much trouble with the apothecaries 
because of the fury with which he attacked them and 
their preparations. In it he said that antimony was 
diabolicon inter remedia monstrum; vin émétique was 
venenato stibio infectum; bezoar, idolum fatuorum; — 
theriac, compositio luxuriz; mithridatum, berbarum 
deforme chaos; and confection of hyacinth and 
alkermes were diamargaritum et Arabum pigmenta. 
He said that these precious remedies were of no more 
use to cure diseases than lime or cinders, and that 
they were made by ignorant charlatans and birds 
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of prey. The Apothecaries brought a process against 


him and it was in court on this occasion that he made _ 
his own defence with an eloquence which won him 


great applause and an acquittal] 

_ F, On December 8, 1670, Jean Cordelle read a 
thesis entitled: Estne sanguis per omnes corporis 
venas et arterias jugiter circumfertur? Is the blood 
carried without interruption by all the veins and 
arteries of the body? [Patin defended the negative 
side in a thesis which was published. Chereau 
quotes a sample of the opprobrious language used 


by Patin, and justly states that it affords a pathetic ‘ 


spectacle to see a man of Patin’s professional stand- 
ing attempting to deny a fact which had been so 
clearly proven forty-two years previously.] 

G. In 1671 Patin presided at another thése 
cardinale of Jean Cordelle, and wrote for the occa- 
sion a thesis against the use of theriac as a remedy 
in pestilential fevers: Estne theriaca pestilenti febre 
jactatis venenum? 


3. In 1628 there was published an edition of the — 


works of Ambroise Paré on the title-page of which 
was the following statement: “‘Les oeuvres d’Am- 
broise Paré . . . Reveués et corrigées en plusieurs 
endroits, et augmentée d’un fort ample Traicté des 
Fievres, tant en general, qu’en particulier, et de la 
curation d’icelles, nouvellement trouvé dans les 
manuscrits de l’autheur. Paris, Nicolas Buon, 1628.” 
On November 4, 1631, Patin wrote to Belin, “The 
Paré of the last edition, wellbound, costs eight livres, 
without rebate. It is augmented in this last impres- 
sion by a new treatise on fevers, which has been 
added at the end of the book, and is made by a physi- 
cian intus et in cute mibi noto, without having put 
his name to it.” [Chereau argues from the style of 
the treatise that the anonymous author was no 
other than Patin.] 

4. In 1628 there was published at Paris an edition 
of yi works of André du Laurens, translated into 
Latin from the French. The translator was Guy 
Patin and he also enriched the works of Henri 1v’s 
famous physician with numerous notes. 

5. Enchiridion anatomique, compilé et dressé en 
bon ordre par M. Jean Vigier, corrigé et augmenté en 
cette derniére édition (par Guy Patin). Par. J. 
Jost, 1630. [A small manual of anatomy.] 

6. Traité de la conservation de la santé par un 
bon régime & légitime usage des choses requises pour 
bien et heureusement vivre. Paris, 1632. [This 
- treatise on popular hygiene was published as an 
addendum to a work entitled “Le Médecin charita- 
ble” by Philibert Guybert. It first appeared in the 
seventeenth edition of Guybert’s book with a sepa- 
rate title page and pagination. The book was 
translated into Latin by G. Sauvagneon of Lyon and 
published with the title “‘ Medicus officiosus.”] 

7. In 1635 an edition of the works of de Baillou 


was published at Paris, for which Patin compiled 
a copious analytical table of contents. 

8. In 1637 Patin edited an edition of the“ Ora. 
tiones et Prefationes” of Jean Passerat, which was 
published at Paris. 

9. In 1641 a syndicate of publishers of Paris pub- 
lished the works of Daniel Sennert. [Patin had not 
only stimulated them to the enterprise but edited 
the book and wrote the preface. Sennert had died 
four years previous to its publication.] 

10. In 1614 Patin published a manuscript by P. 
Chanet, a physician of Ia Rochelle entitled ‘Consid- 
erations sur la sagesse de Charron.” [The author 
had left the manuscript in Patin’s charge.] 

11. Several pamphlets on behalf of the Faculté de 
Médecine in its contest with Renaudot. [These were 
anonymous but Chereau identified them by the 
records of the Faculté, which show that Patin was 
deputed to write them.] | 

12. In 1648 Charles Guillemeau sustained a thesis, 
Estne bippocratica medendi metbodus omnium certis- 
sima, tutissima prestantissima? 

Is not the Hippocratic method the most certain, 
surest, and most excellent to cure the sick? [When 
Guillemeau published his thesis he asked Patin to 


add to it certain “Observations” and he did so, 


we may be sure, with delight.] 

13. In 1648 he supervised the publication of the 
“Encheiridium anatomicum et pathologicum” of 
Riolan, and in 1653 his “Opera anatomica vetera 
recognita et auctiora.” [As Chereau says these are 


the chief literary evidences of Patin’s interest in 


anatomy, although in 1623 he was appointed Archi- 
diacre of the schools of medicine in the University 
of Paris, a position equivalent to that of chef des 
travaux anatomiques, and in 1654 he was made Pro- 
fessor of anatomy and botany in the Collége de 
France.] 

14. When Sauvagneon published the ‘ Medicus 
officiosus,”” a Latin translation of the work of Phili- 
bert Guybert with Patin’s “Traité de Ia conservation 
de Ia santé,” he added to it a little treatise by Nicolas 
Ellain entitled “Avis sur Ia peste.” [At his request 
Patin wrote a number of notes on Ellain’s work.] 

15. Sauvagneon also added to the “Medicus 
officiosus” a translation of a little treatise entitled, 
“Quelques notes sur un livre de Galien: ‘De 
missione sanguinis,’ livre traduit en francais et 
commenté par Louis Savot.” [To this he also got 
Patin to add some notes and observations.] 

16. Gérard Denisot, who died in 1594, was 
not only a distinguished physician of the Faculté 
de Médecine but also a poet. At his death his library 
was purchased by an advocate named Joly. Among 
its contents he found the manuscript of an elegant 
poetic version of the “Aphorisms” of Hippocrates 
in Greek and French verse, written by Denisot. 
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This manuscript Joly presented to the Faculté de 


Médecine, accompanying the gift by a letter of 
presentation written in Greek. The gift was made 


during the décanat of Patin, in 1652. Patin trans- - 


lated Joly’s letter into Latin and added to it some 
annotations about Denisot. The letter in Greek 
with Patin’s translation was published in 1656 in 
a book entitled “‘ Divers opuscules tirés des Memoires 
de M. Antoine Loysel . . . publies par Claude 
Joly... Par. 1656.” 

17. In the “Elogia” of Papyre Masson, published 
in 1656, those on Simon Piétre and Frangois Miron 
were written by Patin. © 

18. Van der Linden of Leiden, dedicated the edi- 


tion of Celsus, which he published in 1657, to Patin, — 


thanking him in the dedication for the great assis- 
tance he had Ient him in the work. [Chereau does 
not state that Patin wrote any part of the book, but 
says that he Ient Van der Linden all the various 
editions of Celsus which he possessed, many of them 
enriched by manuscript notes by Fernel, and other 
savants.] 

19. A Jesuit priest wrote a life of Galen, “Vita 
Claudit Galeni, Pergameni, medicorum principis, 


_ expropriis operibus collecta, per R. P. Phil. Labbeum 


... ad V. C. Guidonem Patinum . . . Paris 
1660.” [How Patin came to be willing to publish 
anything written by one of the Order he so heartily 
detested is not explained, but the fact remains that 
he did. Patin wrote Falconet (May 28, 1660) “The 
Father Phil. Labbé, a Jesuit, native of Bourges, has 


- made a little volume of the life of our Galen, all 


taken from his works. He has given and dedicated it 
to me in manuscript. I am going to have it printed 
in 8 vo., and then we can send it to all our friends.”’] 

20. Patin contributed many valuable notes and 
additions to the third edition of “La bibliographie 
médicale de Van der Linden,” published at Amster- 
dam in 1662. 

21. Patin was a great admirer of Gaspard Hof- 
mann. [When Hofmann died, in 1648, he left an 
unpublished manuscript which Patin purchased from 
his daughter for fifty écus. Although he got the 
manuscript in 1649 Patin did not succeed in getting 
it published until eighteen years later, when it 
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appeared with the title, “Apologia pro Galeno, sive 

xpbZto maéeiQn libri duo, ex bibliotheca Guidonis 

Patini.”] 

Foucarr. Gaz. d. bop. Par., ‘thee: 28., 1x, 403. [A 
short account of his life with no originality.] 

Monranier, H. Gaz. d. bop. Par., 1864, xxxvil, 93; 
101; 113. [Gives an outline of his biography from 
the ordinary sources, and reviews many of his 
idiosyncrasies.] 

St. Lupcere, Moreau pe. Gaz. d. bop. Par., 1839, 
and ser., i, 293. [Brief résumé of Patin’s life and 
opinions of no originality.] 

Patin, CHARLES. Lyceum Patavinum, sive icones 
et vite. professorum Patavii MDCL, xxxii, 
publice docentium. Pars prios, theologos, philoso- 
phos et medicos complectens. Patavii, 1682. 

Pic, Prerre. Guy Patin, avec 74 portraits ou docu- 
ments, Paris, G. Steinheil, Editeur, 1911. 

Lettres choisies de feu Mr. Guy Patin, Docteur 
en médecine de Ia Faculté de Paris, & Professeur 
au Collége Royal. Dans lesquelles sont contenués 
plusieurs particularites historiques sur la vie & 
la mort des scavans de ce siécle, sur leurs écrits & 
plusieurs autres choses curieux depuis I’an 1645 
jusque 1672. Augmentées de plus de 300 lettres 
dans cette derniére édition; et divisées en trois 
volumes; volume 1, A cologne, chez Pierre du 
Laurens. mdcxcl. 

Révem.te—Parise, J. H. Lettres de Guy Patin, 
nouvelle édition augmentée de lettres inédites, 
précédée d’un notice biographique, accompagnée 
de remarques scientifiques, historiques, philoso- 
phiques et littéraires, avec un portrait et le fac- 
simile de I’écriture de Gui Patin, 3 vols. Paris, J. 
B. Balliére, 1846. 

TRIAIRE, Paut. Lettres de Guy Patin, 1630-1672, 
nouvelle édition collationnée sur les manuscrits 
autographes, publiée avec I’addition des lettres 
inédites, Ia restauration des textes retranchés ou 
altérés, et des notes biographiques, bibliograph- — 
iques, et historiques. Paris, Librairie Honoré 
Champion, 1907. [Only one volume has been pub- 
lished of this which promises to be the most com- 
plete and scholarly of all the editions of Patin’s 
letters. ] 
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REPORT ON THE THIRD INTER- 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE 
HISTORY OF MEDICINE 


E third congress of the Inter- 

national Society of the History 

of Medicine was held very suc- 

cessfully nm London from July 17- 
22, 1922, under the eminent honorary presi- 
dent, Sir Norman Moore and the acting 
president, Dr. Charles Singer, the well- 
known lecturer on the history of science 
at Oxford and on the history of medicine 
at the University College Medical School. 
Dr. Singer also has the unique distinction 
of being (as far as we know) the only English 
speaking medical man devoting all his time 
to this subject. 

Distinguished representatives from most 
of the countries of Europe attended the 
congress and the various associated func- 
tions. Prominent among those present were 
_ Sir Norman Moore, Sir d’Arcy Power, Dr. 
and Mrs. Charles Singer, Sir James Purves 
Stewart, E. T. Withington, W. Wright, 
F, J. Poynton, W. G. Spencer, J. D. Comrie, 
C. J. S. Thompson, Maj. Gen., Sir F. Smith 
from Great Britain; Laignel-Levastine, 
Fosseyeux, Villaret, Jeanselme, Wicker- 
sheimer and others from France (Menetrier 
unfortunately could not attend); Capparoni 
and Castiglioni from Italy; Tricot-Royer 
from Belgium; de Lint from Holland, and 
Cumston and Sigerist (unofficially) from 
Switzerland. The United States was repre- 
sented by Drs. B. I. Hart of Bridgeport, 
Conn., E. B. Krumbhaar of Philadelphia 
and V. Robinson of New York. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fielding H. Garrison, the official 


EDITORIALS 


delegate, was compelled to be absent, hav- 
ing been ordered to the Philippines. 

The papers, composing the scientific 
program of the meeting held at the Royal 
Society of Medicine, were of a high order, 
chiefly devoted to two subjects, the history 
of anatomy (including a valuable group on 
veterinary anatomy) and medieval epi- 
demics. Noteworthy papers on the [atter 
subject were read by Tricot-Royer, the 
engaging and stimulating former president 
of the association; Professor Simpson; 


-Wickersheimer, the librarian of the Unr- 
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versity of Strasburg; Mrs. Singer and others. 
Mrs. Singer’s scholarly presentation of her 
paper, and her linguistic talent displayed 
at the less formal meetings made a 
particularly delightful impression on all 
of those who had the good fortune to 
hear her. The subjects of the anatomical 
papers ranged from such general topics as 
“Beginnings of Western Anatomy,” “Early 
Anatomic Instruction in Edinburgh,” “Be- 
ginning of Anatomical Teaching in the 
United States” through consideration of 
such individuals as Galen, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Vesalius, Dante, Descartes and 
others, to the veterinary series already 
mentioned. The contributions to the Con- 
gress will, as in the past, be published in toto 
or in abstract in a volume of transactions. 
The appropriateness of London as a meet- 
ing place for such an occasion was empha- 
sized by the numerous points of medical 
historical interest to which visitors were 
taken, interesting to Britishers as well, as 
they admitted that several places visited 
were practically inaccessible to non-members 
on ordinary occasions. The Royal College 
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of Physicians, a reception at the Lord 


Mayor’s Mansion House, the Royal College 
of Surgeons and the Hunterian Museum 
demonstrated by the genial curator, Sir 
Arthur Keith, the Barber’s Hall, the Apoth- 
ecaries’ Hall, the Wellcome Historical 
Museum (presided over by its gracious 
“Maecenas,” Henry S. Wellcome), St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital and a trip up the 
Thames to Windsor Castle, comprise the 
list of the attractive functions scheduled. 
The receptions at the two guild halls were 
of especial interest. At the Barbers’ Hall, a 
charming, oak-wainscoted Jacobean struc- 


ture built into the old London wall, in 


Monkwell Street, Cripplegate, the master 
and members, clothed in their furred robes 
and chains, told the history since its found- 
ing by Henry vit and exhibited the price- 
less plate and portraits by Holbein (Henry 
vill granting the charter), Lely, Vandyke, 
Reynolds and others. An incident showing the 
power of the guild in former times was the 
reprimanding of Harvey, a member of 
the company, for “indifferent practice.” 
The larger Apothecaries’ Hall on Water 
Lane, rebuilt in 1671, after the great fire, 
presented a still greater collection of im- 
portant historical relics and portraits of 


members, including one of Keats and another © 


by Sir Joshua Reynolds of a bearded John 
Hunter that has never been reproduced. 
Among the eminent men connected with 
this “Society” were Ashmole, Cheselden, 
Cullen, Davy, Fothergill, Garrod, Gold- 
smith (“plucked” at the College of Sur- 
geons), William Hunter, Jenner, Parkinson, 
Smollett, Sydenham and Wells. Its present, 
as well as its past importance, finds one 
indication in its continuance of the right of 
licensure to practice medicine in Great 
Britain. The splendid oak staircase, the hall 
with black oak-wainscoting, the Adams ceil- 
ing and the minstrel gallery, the parlor with 
its interesting collection of portraits and the 
library with the valuable old medical books, 
are but so many more reminders of what a 
_ vast storehouse of relics London is, our 
cradle as well as that of the British nation. 
C3 
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At the Royal College of Physicians, on 
the corner of Pall Mall and Trafalgar 
Square, the visitors were received by the 
President, Sir Humphrey Rolleston, gor- 
geously arrayed in robes and chain of office, 
with the John Caius silver caduceus in 
hand, and the huge gold mace on the table 
before him. He gave a most interesting and 
instructive discourse on the history of the 
College, which was chartered by Henry 
vil in 1518 on the plan formed by Linacre, 
justly called the reviver of letters in Eng- 
land. From their first home (the gift of 
Linacre) in Knight-Rider Street the College 
moved in 1652 to a house on Amen Corner, 
built for them by Harvey and “endowed 
with his whole inheritance in his lifetime.” 
This was unfortunately burned soon after 
in the great fire, so that a new home was — 
erected at the expense of the fellows, in 
Warwick Lane. In 1825 the College moved 
to its present home at Pall Mall. The 
library was also mostly lost in the great fire, 
but one hundred and forty volumes were 
saved, several of which with charred covers 
were exhibited to the members of congress. 
The history of the library was sketched 
by Mr. Chaplin, the honorary librarian, 
and he also described the munificent gifts 


of the Marquis of Dorchester and of Dr. 


Lloyd Roberts of our own day. The col- 
lege book treasures, displayed for the occa- 
sion, included numerous incunabula, one of 
two known copies of Vesalius’ “ Fabrica”’ 
on vellum, first editions of Harvey, Fra- 
castorius and similar rarities. In an adjoin- 
ing room, a large collection of paintings and 
engravings of members of the College, from 
Linacre, through Caius, Sydenham, Glis- 
son, Wharton, Willis, Havers and many 
others, down to the most distinguished 
medical men of the present generation, 
again demonstrated the wealthy British | 
heritage of medical traditions. 

The history of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital (which is celebrating this year its | 
seven hundredth aniversary and is the oldest 
in England) was recounted by Sir d’Arcy 
Power on the occasion of our visit there. His 
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book on this subject is doubtless known to 
many readers of this journal. This hospital, 


which formerly belonged to the priory of 
St. Bartholomew in Smithfield, was in- 


corporated in the last year of the reign of 
Henry vu. Further endowed by Edward 
vI, it escaped the great fire, but the original 
buildings have mostly made way for modern 
improvements. It still continues, like the 


Pennsylvania Hospital (its counterpart in — 


this country) to be in the front rank of the 
hospitals of Great Britain, and is one of 
those which has recently installed a “‘medi- 
cal research unit.” 

The International Society of the History 
of Medicine was founded in Paris in 1921, 
with the object of studying all subjects per- 
taining to the history of biological and medi- 
cal sciences, and of organizing congresses of 
medical history. Three such congresses 
have been held in the past three years, and 
henceforth will take place triennially, the 
next being at Geneva in 1925. Next year, 
however, there will be held at Brussels, a 
congress on the history of science, a suffi- 
ciently closely related subject to attract 
those interested in medical history. 

The regulations of the International 
Society are as follows: 

ARTICLE I. In 1921, an International Society 
of the History of Medicine was founded at 
Paris, the object of the Society being the study 
of all subjects pertaining to the history of biolog- 
ical and medical sciences, considered in the 
largest acceptation, and more especially the 
organization of congresses of medical history. 
The headquarters of the Society are at Paris. 

ARTICLE 2. The number of members is un- 
limited. National sections are to be formed, 
their number being likewise unlimited and may 
be increased by the entrance of new national 
societies into the International Society. A new 
national society, when unanimously presented by 
the international permanent committee, will be 
accepted by the general assembly, if it obtains 
two-thirds of the votes of the members present. 

ARTICLE 3. Each national section shall re- 
cruit its members as it may seem fit, but the 
nomination of its members must be submitted 
to the approval of the international permanent 
committee. 


ARTICLE 4. The candidate of those coun- 
tries, whose national section has‘ not been 
founded, must, in order to join the International 
Society, directly communicate with the interna- 
tional bureau which will receive them individu- 
ally if they obtain a two-thirds vote. 

ArTICLE 5. Each national section shall 
appoint three members, who will represent. a 
national committee; one of these members shall 


' be a delegate to the international permanent 


committee and is eligible for reelection. 

Each national section has the right of a vote 
for not more than ten members and a supple- 
mentary vote by fractions of twenty over and 
above the ten members. 

ArTICLE 6. The international permanent 
committee Is composed of one delegate from 
each national section, the former presidents and 


general secretaries of the actual and previous — 
congresses. The permanent committee selects 


from among the members of the Society, a 

president, four vice-presidents, a general secre- 
tary, and an archivist and a treasurer, but these 
must obtain an absolute majority of the votes. 
The duration of office in the bureau is four years, 
excepting for the general secretary, whose term 
of office is six years. The incumbents of these 


offices are eligible for reelection. 


ARTICLE 7. The Society is administered by 
the international permanent committee, which 
is to settle all questions of internal order or 
dispute, as well as those pertaining to the disci- 
pline and dignity of the Society. The committee 
also controls the finances of the Society. __ 

ARTICLE 8. In principle, the Society meets in 
congresses once in every three years, in a 
country designated by the general assembly. 
This congress is presided over by a member 


elected by the national committee. The national 


committee of the country, in which the congress 
will be held, appoints a general secretary belong- 
ing to this country. 

ARTICLE g. The resources of the Society are 
the membership dues and other resources pro- 
vided for by law. The membership dues for 
1922, including the right to attend the London 
congress, are forty francs. 

ARTICLE 10. Members, who have not paid 
their dues at the time of the congress, shall 
be considered as having resigned from the 
Society. | 

ARTICLE 11. The elimination of a member of 
the Society can only be effected by the perma- 


q 


nent committee with a majority of a two-third 


vote cast at a meeting especially called to act 


upon the matter. 
ARTICLE 12. The dissolution of the Society 


can only be voted by a general assembly especi- | 


ally convened for this purpose and with a 
majority of a two-thirds vote. In case of dis- 
solution the assets of the Society shall be 
assigned to one or to several scientific societies. 


ARTICLE 13. The present regulations can only © 


be changed by a two-thirds vote of the general 
assembly after a proposition by the bureau of 
the Society or by a request to this effect signed 
by at least twenty members of the Society. 

Although a national section has not yet 
been organized in this country, it is hoped 
that one will be formed in the near future. 
Anyone interested in this project is re- 
quested to communicate with the writer 
of this article. 


Epwarp B. Krumsuyaar, M.D. 


From the Laboratories of the 
Philadelphia General Hospital. 


DR. ERNEST WICKERSHEIMER, 


LIBRARIAN OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 


STRASBURG 


HEN the Commander-in-chief 
of the American Expeditionary 
Forces stood before a simple 
tomb in the little cemetery of 
one and pledged the faith of America 
to the spirit of the noble Frenchman whose 
mortal dust lies there sepulchered, he added 
one more to those cables, composed of a 


medium as imponderable as the ether 


itself, that pass back and forth over 
Ocean’s broad reaches to unite in a tradi- 
tional and, let it be devoutly hoped, never- 
ending friendship the two greatest of 
Earth’s Republics, France and the United 
States. The younger nation had come to 
repay, In some measure, on the battle- 


scarred fields of France the debt that it 


owed to the revered Lafayette and to the 

government that had sent him with soldiers 

and sailors to the assistance of the colonists 

who struggled against tyranny in the New 

World a century and a half ago. Into the 
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thoughts of many in America there came, 
in the early days of our participation in 
the World War, a retrospective query as 
to what might have been the ultimate fate 
of General Washington and his ragged 
troops had there been withheld that succor 
which came from the continent of Europe. 
at a moment so pitifully dark in the military 
operations of our Revolutionary struggle. 
Without Lafayette, without Rochambeau, 
without Kosciuszko, without all the help | 
so sympathetically extended by an older 
to a younger civilization fighting to estab- 
lish itself on a foundation of new and untried 
social and political relationships, would 
there now be in existence these free and 
independent United States of America? 
To answer this question with affirmative 
assurance Is not easy. 

The magnitude of the debt which America 
owes to the liberty-loving ardor of the. 
greatest of all French patriots of his day 
has ever been recognized by the thoughtful | 
among our citizens. He came to these shores 
in a spirit of fiery protest against the ancient 
order of tyranny. While he was the greatest 
exemplar of this spirit among continental 
Europeans of that period, nevertheless 
he was not its sole possessor. The French 
people as a nation had already mani- 
fested their distaste for the yoke of tyrants, 
and not many years later they were again 
to give terrible expression to this senti- 
ment in the extreme measures of the 
French Revolution. Their ideals have 
always been righteous, even though cruel 
measures were in those days employed to 
attain them. 

This same idealism and the same spirit 
of devotion were made manifest in no less 
degree through the medium of the almost 
unbelievable heroism of Frenchmen of every 
degree, from the officer who traced his 
lineage to ancient nobility down to the 
humblest poilu of peasant origin, during 
the four long years when the citizen army 
of France stood firm behind its muttered 
vow: Ils ne passeront pas. Little did the 
mad Prussian reck of the survival of that 
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dauntless spirit of Lafayette among the 
latter’s compatriots of a later generation, 
when in 1914 he launched, in violation of the 
finest traditions of the great nation over 
which he himself ruled, his man-made 
engine of war against the rest of the civilized 
world in a vain and unhallowed attempt 
to subdue it to his own insane desires. 
For the defence of their own land, and 
incidentally of the rest of civilization, 
Frenchmen of all creeds, classes, pro- 
fessions, and shades of opinion, gathered 
to give battle to the invader. Each offered 
his best, according to his particular indi- 
vidual qualifications, to the cause in which 
he was engaged. Of no class can this be 
more truly said than of the members of 
the French medical fraternity. Men bear- 
ing the most illustrious names in French 
medicine went in the improvised motor 
transport corps of Marshal Joffre’s army 
of defence to the line of combat in those 
anxious days of August, 1914. Many of 
these, before the tide of German invasion 
was finally checked, had laid down their 
lives in a heroism excelled by none. Still 
others came back wounded and irremediably 
shattered in health. Those who had escaped 
harm in the first shock of conflict and those 
who came from the further parts of France 
took up the work of caring for the wounded 
and the sick and of maintaining the health 
of the active army at its highest possible 
level in preparation for the long continued 
period of struggle that was foreseen. 
Among the many members of the French 
medical profession who continued to per- 
form active military service up to the very 
moment of the armistice was a quiet, 
young scholar, whose friendship for our own 
land is doubly secure in that his wife is of 
American parentage and birth. Dr. Ernest 


Wickersheimer, son of Alsatian parents, . 


was born at Bar-le-Duc (Meuse) July 12, 
1880. Because of his parentage he speaks 
French and German with equal facility. 
In other words he was, as it has been so 
aptly expressed by Dr. Ledoux Lebard, 
“born with two languages.” After the com- 
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pletion of his preliminary education accord- 
ing to the well-known French standards 
and methods, Dr. Wickersheimer undertook 
the study of medicine and received from 
the Paris Medical Faculty the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine in July, 1905, having 
submitted a thesis on “Medicine and Physi- 
cians in France at the Time of the Renais- 
sance,” for which he was awarded a silver 
medal. Immediately after his graduation 
he attached himself to the library of the 
Medical Faculty of Paris where he remained 
for several months. Following this period 
he passed six months in the library of the 
University of Jena studying the German 
methods of bibliography and library organi- 
zation. Upon the completion of his tour 
at that institution he received the so-called 
“certificate of aptitude” for the duties of 
university librarian. Armed with this di- 
ploma he gained admission as a student 


to the Institute of Medical History at 


Leipzig, then, as now, under the direction 
of Professor Karl Sudhoff. In 1909, upon 
his return to Paris, Dr. Wickersheimer 
was made librarian of the Sorbonne (Uni- 
versity of Paris), in which position he 
remained for something over a year, until, 
in 1910, he was called to succeed Dr. 
Laloy as librarian of the Academy of Medi- 
cine. In the performance of these duties 
he continued as a resident of the metropolis 
until commissioned as a medical officer of 
the French Army upon the outbreak of 
the war. He was appointed Médecin-aide- 
major, 2nd class, on August 2, 1914, pro- 
moted to the grade of Médecin-aide-major, 
1st class, in December, 1914, and to that 
of Médecin-major, 2nd class, in September, 
1918. The period of his active military 
duty thus comprised the whole four years 
of the war, during the earlier part of which 
he was attached to a French ambulance, 
and later to the 110th Regiment of In- 
fantry in whose ranks he took part in the 
engagements of Flanders (1917), Ourcy 
and Ailette (1918). 

In 1919 Dr. Wickersheimer, after his. 
relief from military service, was appointed 
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administrative chief of the university li- 
brary at Strasburg. This institution, having 
its geographical position between the French 
and German fields of academic learning, 
has been and will always be unique among 
European universities, and this fact must 
of necessity render delicate the role played 
by each and every person who has to do 
with any phase of its administration. Dr. 


ERNEST WICKERSHEIMER, M.D. 


Wickersheimer, knowing as intimately as 
he does the intellectual habits of both 
France and Germany, should be peculiarly 
adapted to the performance of the duties 
that devolve upon him. 

The subject of this biographical sketch 
is a member of various medical historical 
societies in England, Italy, Holland and 


other countries. For nine years immedi- 


ately preceding his departure for Stras- 
burg, he was general secretary of the 
“Société Francaise d’Histoire de la Méde- 
cine” at Paris. He likewise edited the bulle- 
tin of this organization for many years. It 


must be a source of regret to French medical 
educators that Dr. Wickersheimer’s excep- 
tional qualifications failed to secure for him 
the appointment to the chair of medical 
history in the Paris Medical Faculty. His 
ineligibility for this position depended upon 
that red tape which so encumbers the 
operation of many institutions, govern- 
mental and educational, not only in the 
older countries of Europe, but in certain 
younger nations as well. It is actually 
the fact that in France no physician, no. 
matter what his attainments in his chosen 
specialty may be, can become a candidate 
for elevation to professorial dignity unless 
he be an agrégé, to secure which titular 
position he must have successfully passed | 
examinations in a great number of subjects 
ranging far afield from his own specialty. 
Including his graduating thesis (which 
Dr. Wickersheimer himself modestly looks 
upon as a “youthful offense,” but which is 
in point of fact a very scholarly account of 
the progress of French medicine and surgery 
during the sixteenth century), there have 
come from his pen a very considerable 
number of contributions to the history of 
medicine. A complete bibliography of his 
writings is not to be included in this article, 
but individual ones merit special notice. In 
1909 he contributed to literature a study 
of the ‘“Consilia” by Master Guillaume 
Boucher, and a résumé of the “Liber de 
Calculo” written by Johannes Jacobi of 
Montpellier, in which are set forth the vari- 
ous therapeutic measures employed in the 
treatment of calculus before the end of the 
fourteenth century. These were followed 
in 1910 by “The First Dissections of the 
Paris Medical Faculty,” and in succeeding 
years by other articles dealing with systems 
of materia medica and therapeutics, with 
the treatment of hydrophobia by sea baths, 
with biographies of many teachers and 
students of the art of medicine gathered 
together at Paris from all lands in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, with earlier 
anatomical texts, with treatises on blood- 
letting, astrology, and with other matters. 


: 
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Before the beginning of the great World 
War, Dr. Wickersheimer had completed, 
though he had not yet published, his most 
important historical effort, namely, an 
edition of the original ‘“‘Commentaries of 
the Medical Faculty of the University of 
Paris from 1395 to 1516,”’ with an introduc- 
tion written by himself, which comprises a 
very carefully compiled history of the Paris 
Medical Faculty between the dates men- 
tioned. Perhaps no more thoroughly in- 
vestigated piece of work along the lines 
of historical research in medicine has ever 
been published. In 1919; just before his 


connection with the library of the Paris. 


Academy of Medicine was severed, there 
appeared a catalogue of all its books and 
pamphlets, published by the librarian in 
two volumes. And finally, since going to 
Strasburg, he has prepared a catalogue of 
all manuscripts in the university library. 
This may be expected shortly to come from 
the press. In the field of bibliography these 
two compilations are to be compared with 
the “Index Catalogue of the Surgeon- 
General’s Library” begun by Billings in 
1880 and with the “Catalogue Medical 
de Ia Bibliotheque Imperiale” which was 
‘completed in 1889. 

Dr. Wickersheimer’s literary style is 
finished and elegant. All the writings that 
his hand has given forth show a profound 
erudition and that spirit of thorough-going 
and painstaking research so essential for 
one who would be known as a historian. 
In his article on “The First Dissections at 
the Faculty of Medicine of Paris,”’ published 
in the Bulletin de la Société de Histoire de 
Paris et del’ Ile de France in 1910, he outlines 
the spirit of hostility existing in the fifteenth 
century between the surgeons on the one 
hand and the faculty of medicine on the 
other. The latter had in a sense allied itself 
with the barbers whom the surgeons were 
gradually replacing. 

It was not that the surgeons had made any 
pretense of prohibiting anatomical study to 
the physicians. Such pretension would have been 
all the less justifiable, since, whatever Quesnay 
may have said about it, it is far from being 


proven that dissections were being made at 
Saint-Céme at the time of which we are writing: 
but the surgeons were looking with an evil eye 
upon the tacit alliance that the faculty had a 
long time previously concluded with the barbers, 
Fearful of being accused by the surgeons of 
trespassing upon their precincts, and knowing 
that Saint-Céme was very much in favor with 
the King of France, the physicians gave the 
barbers their instruction in secret and feigned 


a very lively indignation when one of them was 


so imprudent as to manifest too great an inclina- 
tion for friendship with the barbers. 

We shall see, now, that it was especially for 
the instruction of the barbers that the faculty 
had commenced the dissection of cadavers. Let 
it be well understood how doubtful it is that 
an autopsy on a personage so highly placed as 


the Bishop of Arras could have been used for 


the simple purpose of an anatomical demon- 
stration, whether for the benefit of the barbers 
or students; but it is none the less true that if 
one reads even so little on the subject of dissec- 
tions in the Commentaries, he finds that the 
masters-regent were not at all anxious that 
report of these dissections should be too much 
bruited about since they desired to avoid 
arousing the always lively jealousy of the 


‘surgeons. 


In November, 1491 the barbers had secured 
from the authorities the corpse of a criminal 
who had been put to death pro anathomia pro 
ipsis Parisius fienda contra privilegia et con- 
suetudines ipsius Facultatis. The faculty, which 
knew perfectly well how to conduct itself in the 
matter, appeared very indignant when the sur- 
geons informed its members of this fact on 


Thursday, the 17th of November. It decided in 


all solemnity to take cognizance of this evil act 
and, if there should be necessity, to make formal 
request of the Chancellor of the Univ ersity for 
his support. 

Two days later, on the 19th of November, 
came a new complaint from the surgeons. They 
had seen with great regret, said they, that 
certain masters of the faculty had _ assisted 
the barbers in this anatomical demonstration, 
and that they had even discussed the subject 
in their native tongue: Legebant etiam prefatt 
magistri dictis barbitonsoribus vernacula lingua. 

The punishment inflicted by the faculty 
upon its members was not excessively severe; 
it even expressed the opinion that there were 
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extenuating circumstances in the case of its 
delinquent members quod predictt magistri hoc 
fecerant ad evitandum majus malum, scilicet 
ne aliquis extraneus fecisset. Nevertheless it 
prohibited them, at least until further instruc- 
tions, from continuing these lessons. 

In 1910 Dr. Wickersheimer visited the 


- United States, and upon his return to 


France published in La Revue des Bibliothe- 
ques certain “‘Notes on some American 
Libraries.”’ He confines himself to the libra- 
ries of Crown Point, Indiana (a town of 
2,500 inhabitants) and to Chicago (whose 
population is 2,500,000). That he should 


include Crown Point and Chicago in a 


single metropolitan class, that he should in 
some measure look upon Crown Point as 
a sort of pivot of the universe, will be moder- 
ately difficult of comprehension by the 
average American reader. But “there’s a 
reason.” Madame Wickersheimer first drew 
the breath of life in that community. 

A shrewd instinct for medical “bluff” 
manifests itself m the publication of. an 
account of a sextuplet pregnancy occurring 
in 1798. The short article begins with the 
naive statement that “‘sextuplet pregnan- 
cies are rather rare,” and the writer a mo- 
ment later gives ironical expression to his 
own opinion of the matter in the words: “It 
is possible to establish the authenticity of 
this observation since it has been reported 
by a physician who was not present at the 
confinement.” 

Ancient application of the principles of 
employers’ liability and compensation for 
workmen, even though in small amounts, 
is described under the title, ‘An In- 
dustrial Accident in 1502.” In free trans- 
lation this short note is as follows: 


At the end of the fifteenth century the build- . 


ings which the faculty of Paris had caused to be 
constructed a few years previously in the 
“Rue de la Bicherie” had already become 
insufficient in size. It was decided to repair and 
enlarge them in such measure as the slender 
resources of the corporation would permit. 
The faculty also decided to build a chapel. 
In the autumn of 1502 a stone-mason employed 


on the construction of this chapel became the 


victim of an accident which occurred in the 
court-yard of the school. 

What was the accident? We know nothing 
of its nature; but the injury must have been 


without doubt quite serious for the injured 


man was obliged to interrupt his labor. On the 
29th of November his wife appeared before the 
faculty and begged the dean and the other 
masters to come to her assistance. Her plea 
was not in vain; the masters-regent, seized 
with pity, gave her the very liberal (at that 
period) sum of sixty sous. 

This is how Master Richard Gassion, then 
dean of the faculty, reports this deed of gener- 
osity on the part of his confréres: “Likewise 
at the same time there came a certain poor 
woman, the wife of a certain assistant of the 
stone-masons, who was injured in the building 
of the chapel of the school, and who begged the 
faculty for alms. To her, in consideration of 
piety, the faculty gave sixty sous.” A little 
further on there is found this entry under the 
heading of unusual expenditures: “Item: To 
a certain stone-mason who had been injured in 
the court yard of the school there was given in 
consideration of piety and by order of the 
faculty the sum of sixty sous.” 

Dr. Wickersheimer discusses the ancient 
treatment of rabies by sea baths in the 
bulletin of the French Society of the History 
of Medicine in 1907. Among other things 
he says: 

The custom of treating rabies by sea baths 
is very old. If one may believe the legend, the 
poet Euripides having been bitten by mad dogs 
was plunged into the sea by Egyptian priests. 

. In France, at the end of the sixteenth 
century, a treatise on hunting, “The Book of 
King Modus and of Queen Racid,” advises 
those suffering with rabies to go bathe in the 
ocean. It has been seen that at Cette this 
advice was put into practice. A letter addressed 
to Andry by a Marseilles physician of the name 
of Raymond, informs us that the same treat- 
ment was in vogue at Marseilles, and De- 
sault describes the method of administering the 
treatment on the coast of Gascony: “I have 
seen this ceremony: One places the patient 
clad only in a shirt on his knees in the water of 
the ocean near the shore. When a wave ap- 
proaches two strong and powerful men force his 
head downward, and this causes the wave to 
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pass over his whole body, a process which is 
repeated nine times. He is then dried and 
clothed. The patient now looks upon himself 
as cured beyond possibility of doubt.” 

Up to the time of the European War 
scientific works of foreign origin appearing 
in this country in English translation very 
largely bore the “made in Germany” 
mark. French science was very scantily 
represented. This was due to the fundamen- 
tally different courses of action pursued by 
the two nations. The Germans spread 
themselves abroad over the face of the earth 
carrying with them their literature, science 
and art, and translating their writings on 
those subjects into the languages of all the 
countries to which they went. In the United 
States, German works in all branches of 
science, mathematics, engineering, chemis- 
try, and medicine, have appeared in profu- 
sion, and many of them have served as text 
books in our institutions of higher learning. 
The Frenchman, on the other hand, looking 
upon France as the garden spot of Earth, 
stayed at home. A few went to Germany for 
purposes of study; a very few received a 
portion of their education in England; the 
rest remained within the confines of the 
land of their birth. They made little effort 
to establish and maintain scientific rela- 
tionships with their colleagues of America, 
-and on the rare occasions when French 
scientific literature was translated into 
English it was done rather at the instance 
of the English speaking and reading peoples 
than of the French themselves. _ 

During the course of the World War, 
Frenchmen clearly recognized and frankly 
avowed the disadvantages of their self- 
formulated policy of isolation, and one 
evidence of a distinct purpose on their part 
to institute a closer rapprochement with 
their former allies of fighting days in the 
matter of science and the humanities is 
the increasing frequency with which the 
English translations of French literature 
on many subjects are appearing among us. 
It is to be hoped.that in the not too distant 
future the knowledge of medical history, 


brought to light through the researches of 
Dr. Wickershetmer and his co-workers in 
France, may be made available to the pro- 
fession in America in greater measure than 


is now the case through the medium of 


adequate translations. 
ArTHUR N. Tasker, Major, 
Medical Corps, U. S. Army. 


ANNALS OF MEDICAL HISTORY 


With the conclusion of the fourth volume 


of the ANNALS OF Mepicat History we are 
moved to considering whether it is fulfilling 
its purpose and whether the members of the 
medical profession of the United States real- 
ize what such fulfilment involves on the part 
of those who are carrying it out. 

For a number of years prior to the appear- 
ance of the ANNALS there had been a remark- 
able increase in interest in the history and 
cultural aspects of medicine. Societies for 
the study of the historical aspects of medi- 


cine had sprung up, articles appertaining | 


to it appeared with increasing frequency in 
medical journals, and the writers of text- 


_ books showed a tendency to include historic 


matter in their considerations of purely 
scientific subjects.. 


These manifestations of awakening in- 


terest in the subject were especially due 
to the influence of one great man, Osler. 
It would be useless to recall in how many 
and what various ways this influence was 


exercised and it would be impossible to 


estimate the extent to which it reached. 
Out of this increased interest in and study 


of medical history, a demand arose for a 


vehicle in which the results could be pub- 
lished. Strictly historical writings were 
seldom received with favor by the editors 
and publishers of medical journals and 
even if published in them became difficult 
of access by those who wished to consult or 
use them. The Jobns Hopkins Hospital 
Bulletin was the only notable exception to this 


~ rule and its columns still contain invaluable 


contributions on historical topics. Several at- 
tempts had been made to establish a publi- 
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cation exclusively devoted to such matter 
but they were shortlived, chiefly owing to 
lack of support on the part of the medical 
profession. A notable example of this neg- 
lect was the excellent Medical Library and 
Historical Journal, subsequently the A:scu- 
lapian, which in the course of a few years 
published a great deal of valuable material. 
The Bulletin of the Society of Medical History 
of Chicago was and continues to be a reposi- 
tory of valuable matter but its more or less 
local character lessens Its — to the 
profession at large. 

The ANNALS OF Mepicat History was 
born in 1917, with Mars well in the ascen- 
dant. Its birth was hailed with acclaim as 
the long hoped for suitable medium for 
the medical historian and pabulum for 
student and reader. Few can realize the 
courage and perseverance required of its 
publisher to persist in his plan through the 
years which have passed. The high cost of 
labor, the shortage of paper, the preoccu- 
pation of men’s minds with the terrible 
doings of the war, and the lack of money 
to subscribe on the part of many who 
would otherwise have done so, all rendered 
the task of weathering the. past five years 
one of incalculable difficulty. But the AN- 
NALS and its publisher have emerged tri- 
umphantly and now that the tumult of war 
has subsided we will be better able to judge 
and appraise the attitude of the medical 
profession towards such a publication in the 
course of the next few years. 

There are certain unique features of the 
ANNALS to which attention must be drawn. 
(1) It contains no advertising matter, not 
even the books of its publisher. If one stops 
to consider that most periodicals are largely, 
and some entirely, supported by the adver- 
tising in their pages what this means may be 
readily recognized. (2) The columns of the 
ANNALS are closed to the so-called facetiz 
which are supposed to lighten the task of 
reading the heavier material which is con- 
tained in the columns of a serious periodical. 
Just as it is a supposed function of the the- 


-. atrical manager to provide the lightest of 


musical comedy revues for the T. B. M. so 
is the medical publisher supposed to supply 


the lighter pabulum for the “busy practi- 
tioner” or “overworked doctor,” and there 
may be some who regret the absence of such 
provision. We have tried to give our readers 
from cover to cover reading matter of the 
best quality and of the kind for which they 
pay. (3) The make-up of the ANNALs is of 
the highest quality. The paper, letter press, 
illustrations will bear comparison with any 
periodical, medical or lay, with which we are 
acquainted. 

Our reasons for this somewhat lengthy - 
peroration are not merely to trumpet forth 
the glories of the ANNALS. We wish to direct 
the attention of the members of the medical 
profession to what is offered them in the 
hope that they will avail themselves of it 
and aid in enabling it to continue the career 
which has been successful in spite of the 
many difficulties with which it has been be- 
set. The ANNALS Is dependent for its support 
solely on its subscription list. We hope those 
who wish it success will not only become 
subscribers but seek to enroll others. The 
individual expense divided among a number 
of persons is a very small amount indeed 
when contrasted with the great financial 
responsibility of the publisher. Such a journal 
can never be made a success in the business 
sense of the term, but it can and ought to 
be self-supporting, if those who have ex- 
pressed their desire for its existence would 
contribute their eight dollars a year towards 


its maintenance. Should the ANNALS OF 


Mepicat History ever be discontinued it 
would be many years before the affect of 
such an experience would be forgotten to 
the extent of inducing another effort in the 
same direction. 

Again we invite all those who are writing 
on medical history or literature to consider 
it their first choice as a medium of publica- 
tion. The ANNALS has achieved universal 
recognition in the English language. It is 
widely quoted and abstracted in England, 
France, and Germany, and in the far East 
and many of our contributors are natives of 
other countries. It is our aim to offer in the 
ANNALS a channel whereby the very best 
medical history may be had by a large circle 
of readers. F. R. P. 
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To the Editor: | 
The honor of being the author of the 
first experimental scientific study carried 
out in this country belongs to a certain 
Captain Hall. The study is entitled “Ex- 
periments on the Effects of the Poison of the 
Rattlesnake,” by Capt. Hall, and is con- 
tained in the Philosophical Transactions, 
1728, xxxv, No. 399, Pp. | 

The following 1 is a reprint reproduction of 
this communication. 


In South Carolina, on the tenth of May, 
Anno 1720, having got a fine healthful Rattle- 
snake about four feet long, I persuaded three 
or four Gentlemen, and one Mr Kidwell a 
Surgeon, to assist me in making some 
Experiments on the Effects of it’s Poison. 

We got three Curr-Dogs, the biggest not 
larger than a common Harrier, and the least 
about the bigness of the largest sized Lap-Dog, 
all of them smooth-haired. __. 

The Snake being tyed and pinned down 
to a Grass-plat, we took the largest of them, 
which was a white one and having tyed a 
Cord round his Neck, so that it should not 
strangle him, another Person held one end 
while I held the other; the length was not 
more than four Yards each way from the Dog. 

Immediately on our bringing the Dog over 
the Snake, the Snake raised himself near two 
feet, and bit the Dog as he was jumping; the 
Dog yelped, by which I perceived he was bitten; 
and upon it I pulled him to me, as fast as I 
could, and perceived his Eyes fixt, his Tongue 
between his Teeth, which were closed, his 
Lips so drawn up as to leave his Teeth and 
Gums bare: In short, he was quite dead in a 
quarter of a Minute; but one Person (beside 
myself) was of Opinion it was in half that 
time: The first was the Opinion of the By- 
standers, who were five or six; but I believe, 
none of them so much used to measure time 
as the Gentleman and I were, from our con- 
stant making use of the half Minute, and 
quarter Minute Glass at Sea. We could not see 


_ where the Dog was bitten, nor any Blood: 


Upon which we ordered some hot Water to 
scald the Hair off; when we could find but one 
Puncture, which looked of a bluish Green a 


‘little round it; it was just between his fore 


Leg, and his Breast; where (when the Legs 
are distended) the Hair is much thinner than 
in some other places. 


Half an Hour after the first Bite we took a . 


second Dog, which was somewhat less, of a 
Liver-Colour, and in like manner brought 
him over the Snake, which in a very little 
time bit his Ear, so that we all saw it; he 
yelped very much, and soon shewed the signs 
of being very sick, holding that Ear that was 
bit uppermost. He reeled and staggered about 
for some time; then he fell down, and struggled 
as if convulsed, and for two or three times got 
up, each time wagging his Tail, tho’ slowly, and 
attempting to follow a Negro-Boy, who used 
to make much of him. We put him into a 
Closet, and ordered the Boy to look after him. 
About an Hour after the second was bitten, 
we took the third Dog in like manner: The 
Snake bit him on the right side of the Belly, 
about two Inches behind the long Ribs; for we 


saw he had drawn Blood there. The Dog for 


about a Minute, seemed not to be hurt; so we let 
him go, being one we could get again when we 
pleased. For that Day we put up the Snake, 
imagining his Poison was very near, .if not 
quite, expended. 

Two Hours after the second Dog was bit, 
the Boy told us he was dead. | 

About an Hour after I persuaded Mr Kidwell 
to open him, and I was in no small Haste to 
examine the Heart, where I Persuaded my self, 
I should discover something extraordinary; but 
could not perceive any remarkable Difference 
between that and many others I had seen, 
where there was no Poison in the Case. Mr 
Kidwell laid open the Skull, and was of Opinion, 
that the Brain was more red and swoln than 
any he had ever seen; and he told me a little 


while after, that the Blood turned very black. 


For that Day we heard no more of the third 
Dog which was bitten; but the next Morning the 
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Woman who owned him came to me, complain- 


ing of my Cruelty for killing her Dog. She did 


not know when he died, but said she saw him 
at seven that Evening, which was about three 
hours after he was bit; and that he was so sick 
he could scarce wag his Tail, None of these 
Dogs were swoln before they died. 

On the Fourteenth, we got two Dogs both 
as big as common Bull Dogs. The first Dog, 
which he bit on the Inside of his left Thigh, 
died in half a minute exactly, in the Opinion 
of two Gentlemen, who kept their Watches 
in their hands all the while: There were two 
very small Punctures in his Thigh, which 
looked livid, tho’ no Blood was drawn. This 
Dog did not swell for four Hours after he was 
dead. 


The second Dog was bit about an Hour 


after the first, on the outside of his Thigh, 


where we perceived the Blood at two places: 


He soon sickened, and died in four Minutes. 
We thought his Poison was not spent; so 


we got a Cat (for we could get no more Dogs) © 


which he bit about an Hour after, though I 


cannot say where. The Cat was very sick, 


and we put her up in a Closet: By some means 
the Cat was let out in less than an Hour and a 
half after she was bitten. The next Morning 
early she was found dead in the Garden, and 
much swoln; so that no body cared to examine 
or search where she was bit. 

About a quarter of an Hour after he had 
bitten the Cat, he bit a Hen twice: The Hen 
seemed very sick and drooping, and could 
not, or did not fly up to her usual place of 
Roost among the rest that Night; but the 
next Day she seemed very well, and contin- 
ued so till Evening, when I ordered her to 
be killed, and her Feathers scalded off: There 
were two Punctures in her Thigh, and a Scratch 
_ her Breast over the Craw, all which looked 
ivid. 

About a Week after, having got a large 
Bull Frog, we brought that over him as usual: 
He bit it with much force; so that he seemed to 
fasten for a small space. The Frog died in two 
minutes or thereabouts. In less than an quarter 
of an Hour he bit a Chicken, which was hatched 
the February before, that died in three minutes; 
I can not say where it was bit, and I was at a loss 
to try any further Experiments for a long time, 
for want of proper Subjects. Dogs and Cats 
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were not to be had; for the good Women, whose 
Dogs had been killed, exclaimed so much, that 
durst not meddle with one afterwards. 

About the middle of June I took him out 
according to Custom, and having got a common 
black Snake, not of the Viper-kind, about two — 
and a half or near three Feet long, in good 
Health, just taken; I put them both together, 
and irritated them both, that they bit each 
other, and I perceived the black Snake had 
drawn Blood of the Rattlesnake before I took 
them asunder. 

In less than eight Minutes the black Snake _ 
was dead, and I could not perceive the Rattle- 
snake at all the worse or sick. 3 

On the last Day of June, I took him out 
to try, whether if he bit himself, it would not 
prove mortal to him. I hanged him so, that 
he was not above half his Length on the Ground; 
and with two Needles at the End of a Stick, 
one to prick, the other to scratch, irritated 
him so much that he soon bit himself, after 
having attempted to bite the Stick many times. 
I then let him down, and he was quite dead in 
eight minutes or thereabouts, but am sure it 
did not exceed twelve Minutes. 

A Gentleman persuaded me to cut the Snake 
in five Pieces which he gave to a Hog, the 
Head-part first, in Sight of many of us. The 
Hog eat up all the Snake, and ten or twelve 
Days afterwards I saw the same Hog alive and 
in Health. 

This was no more than I had seen before; 
but doubted they had taken some other Snake 
for a Rattlesnake: For being at the House 
of Charles. Hart Esq.; they shewed me a Snake, 
which a Negro told me he had killed just before; 
it was in three pieces, the Head of it bruised 
into the Ground. While I was looking on, a 
Sow came and eat it up very greedily, the - 
Negro-man endeavoured to hinder her, being 
afraid it would kill her; for she had pigs follow- 
ing her. 

I never heard she was sick for it, tho’ I 
inquired; and about ten Days after I saw her 
in very good Health. I have heard fifty Rela- 
tions of the same kind, and am told that those 
Hogs which feed in the Marshes will run after 
the common sort of Watersnakes, which are not 
poisonous, and will feed on them greedily: And, 
in Maryland, last August was two years, I saw 
a Hog eat up the Head of a Rattlesnake just 
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cut off, and while it was gasping very dread- 
fully; and I was told, it was a common thing, 
and it would do them no harm. 

On the tenth of June 1723, Mr Thomas 
Cooper, a Gentleman who practices Physic 
at Charles Town, sent to me to let me know, 
he had got a fine Rattlesnake which had been 
taken not above four Days, was about three 
feet and a half long, and that he designed to 
try whether he could save some of the Dogs 
after the Snake should bite them. He provided 
a large quantity of Venice-Treacle or Mithridate, 
I can’t positively say whether, which he divided 
into two Potions each about two Ounces; to 
one of them he put a large quantity of Dia- 
phoretic Antimony. 

The first Dog which the Snake bit on the 
Inside of the Thigh, died so soon (viz.) in 
about half a minute, that we could not get 
the Poison, which was that without Antimony, 
down his Throat soon enough to expect it could 
have Effect. 

Above an Hour after, the second Dog was 
bitten by him, and had two Punctures or 
Holes in the fleshy part of the Inside of his 
left fore Leg, which did bleed more than any 
I had seen before: We immediately got down 
his Throat that Preparation with Antimony. 
He soon grew very sick and strove to vomit; 
but I think brought up very little, if any; 
he frothed at the Mouth, and bit at the Grass, 
which he champed, as if he were mad; and 
indeed we were all afraid of him. We therefore 
put him into a Room and there kept him till 
next Morning, where I saw him as I thought 
recovered: We throwed him some Meat, which 
he eat, so we let him out and he went home. 
About a Month after that, the Dog’s Hair came 
off, and his Master killed him, being so ugly to 
look at; for he told me, he looked like a Leprous 
Person (that was his very Expression). I never 
heard that this Dog swelled. 

The third Dog which he bit was a Shaggy 
Spaniel, about an hour and a quarter after 
the second. He was bitten on the foremost 
part of his right Shoulder, as we perceived 
by the Blood. The Dog seemed to bite at the 
place himself, and was very sick for about two 
or three hours; but, without any means or 
application, he recovered and I never heard 
he was sick afterwards. 

Jacos ROSENBLOOM, M.D. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


To the Editor: 


The Library of the College of Phavaldias 


of Philadelphia, through the generosity 
of Henry Reed Hatfield, Esq., has recently 


acquired the following work, which is of such 


extreme rarity that it might be classed as 
unique; the only other copy found recorded, 
which is classed as an “‘unique example,” 
is described as having 44 leaves; no mention 


.being made of the two leaves of errata 


present In this copy: 


Francisco Lopez de 
1414. Folio 1, title page, bears the frontis- 
piece consisting of a shield with the Arms of 
Spain crowned or overspread by an eagle. 
At the bottom of the shield the words “Con- 
gressiones: vel duodecim principiorum liber 
nuper editus” and lower down “Cum privi- 
legio.”’ Folio 38 b, foot of page, “Ex impressione 
Saldmtina per honorabilé virti Laurentiti de 
Liom de deis. Anno diffi millesimo qngentesimo 
decimo qrto.” Then follow two leaves con- 
taining two pages of errata printed in red and 
black. The six remaining leaves contain ten 
letters, also in the Latin tongue, inserted by 
Villalobos, dated from 1498 to 1410, and of much 
historical interest. Folio 46, end, “‘Impres- 
sum Salmantice [et] exactissime castigatum 


ex expensis venerabilis viri Laurentii de 


Liom dedeis. Anno domini millesimo quinge- 
tesimo decimo quarto, decima quinta. Mensis 
Septembris. Laus deo.” 


Villalobos or Lopez de Villalobos has, 
for some reason, been overlooked by a 
number of medical historians. Baas’ “Out- 
lines of the History of Medicine and the 
Medical Profession,” 1889, gives him four 
lines:. “Francisco Lopez de_ Villalobas 
(1473-1460) ordinary physician of Charles v 


and Philip u, in his “EI sumario de la 


medecina con un tratado sobre los pestiferas 
bubas” (Salamanca, 1498) gives us one of 
the earliest descriptions of syphilis.” More- 
jon’s “Historia Bibliografica de la Medicina 
Espafiola,” 1842, gives several pages to 
“Dr. Francisco Villalobos” and mentions 
his “EI sumario,” the ‘“Glosa in Plini 


histori naturalis,”’’ and the ‘Libro de los 


problemas,” but does not mention his 
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“Congressiones.” Chinchilla, in his “Anales 
Historicos de Ia Medicina en General, 
y Biografica—Bibliograficos de la Espafiola 
en Particular,” 1841, gives a very elaborate 
account of “‘ Francisco Lopez de Villalobos” ; 
the “EI sumario,” poem on syphilis, is 
given in full in. Spanish, as well as 
problemas,” but no mention is made of the 
“Congressiones.”’ It is rather curious that in 
Sudhoff’s ‘“‘Studien zur Geschichte der 
Medizin,” 1907-1918, and in his “Der 
Ursprung der Syphilis,” 1913, the name of 
Villalobos does not appear. Proksch in his 
“Die Litteratur iiber die venerischen 


Krankheiten,” 1889, v. 1, lists “EI sumario”’ 


under the heading of “‘Gedichte.” 

Of the many bibliographies 
those which include the name of Villalobos 
quote only the three works, “EI sumario de 
la medicina, con un tratado sobre las 
pestiferas bubas,” 1498; “Glossa in Plinii 
Historie naturalis primum et secundum 
libros,” 1524; and “Problema con otros 
dialogos de medicina y familiares,” 1543. 

Brunet, in his “Manuel du Libraire,” 
intimates that there were two Villalobos 


_ covering the period when the books quoted 


were issued; under Villalobos (Francisco 
de) he mentions the ‘“‘Glossa in Plinii his- 
toriae naturalis,” etc., and “‘Los Prob- 
lemas,” with a note—‘‘Pour un Villalobos 
que nous croyons étre different de celui-ci, 
voyez Lopez (Franc.).”” Under “Lopez Vil- 
lalobos (Franc.)” he gives a description of 
the “EI sumario” with the note—“Ce livre 


fort rare est écrit en vers,” and further on, 


“Nous doutons fort que l’auteur soit le 
méme que Francois de Villalobos, dont on a 
plusieurs ouvrages de médecine et d’histoire 
naturelle (voy. Villalobos) qui sont attribués 
a Frangois Lopez dans Ia Biogr. Univers., 
xviii, art. Villalobos.” 

In fact, we have been unable to find 
quoted the work described ‘‘Congressiones,” 
1514, In any medical history or bibliog- 
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raphy, medical or general, that we have 
consulted. Only in “The Medical Works of 
Francisco Lopez de Villalobos, now first 
translated with commentary and biography, 
by George Gaskoin, London, Churchill, 
1870,” is the “Congressiones” mentioned, 
and there it is fully described. This work of 
Gaskoin is extremely interesting and well 
worth perusal by anyone interested in 
historical subjects. From him we learn that 
‘Francisco Lopez, the early appellative of 
him who is since known to us as de Villa- . 
lobos, first saw the light of day in the year 
1473 or 1474 after the birth of Christ.” 
Further, that “Villalobas was twenty-four 
years of age or so when he published the | 
‘Sumario’. If we allow but four years for the 

completion of so arduous an undertaking, 


It would have been begun a. p. 1494, the 


year which is generally stated as that in 
which syphilis was declared.” Further, that 
“the next publication of which anything 
is known is the ‘Congressiones’ which bears 
date 1514.” In speaking of the death of 
Villalobos he states that “the continuation 
gives a sad picture of his failing health and 
spirits, much as is betokened by the 
‘Cancion’ (1542-3). It will not be supposed 
that his life was greatly extended beyond 
this period; it is a point however, which 
is not determined, there being no exact 
data.” 

Further, that “those biographical notices 
are much open to doubt which state that 
he survived up to the year A. D. 1560, no 
less than those which make him undertake 
the part of physician to Philip 1, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne A. pb. 1556.” 

All the facts stated above would seem to 
strengthen the claim made that in the 
‘‘Congressiones” the Library of the College 
of Physicians of Philadelphia has obtained 
a book of such excessive rarity that it can 
possibly be classed as unique. 

Perry FisHer. 
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Des MetsTERS ARNOLD VON VILLANOvA, Parabeln 
der Heilkunst, Aus dem Lateinischen iibersetzt 
erkliért und eingeleitet von Dr. Paul Diepgen, 
Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1922. _ 


Among the outstanding men of the thir- 
teenth century, that wonderful century 
which ought to redeem the Middle Ages 
from the stigma of Cimmerian darkness, is 
Arnold of Villanova. A roving Spaniard, 
he imbibed the culture of Italy and France, 

learning all there was to know in his day. 
_ It seems he studied medicine at Montpellier, 
probably also at Salerno and wrote a great 
deal, much more, indeed, than has come 
down to us. Even as with some men of our 
day, he preached things he did not practice. 
Like Polonius he was an adept at giving 
good advice, though intellectually he was 
worth a dozen Poloniuses. He has set down 
his teachings in the form of aphorisms, or 
parables as he calls them. They are now 
published in this little volume under review, 
by Professor Diepgen, than whom there is 
no more honest or enthusiastic medical 


historian living. In the historic town of. 


Freiburg, in the shadow of one of the finest 


Gothic cathedrals in the world, Diepgen has 


created a school of medical history that 
might well be a pattern for us in this 
country. | 

At an age when men bowed in slavish 
obedience before Aristotle, Galen and Avi- 
cenna, Arnold of Villanova defended his own 
point of view, as is brought out clearly in 
the aphorisms. Many of these have a dis- 
tinctly modern ring—for example: 


He, who in his chosen branch, educates him- 
self, not for science but for gain, becomes an 
“abortion.” 
A knowledge of names is essential to science, 
but no cure is ever achieved by a mere formula. 
That mode of treatment is the best which 
achieves the desired end with the fewest means. 


} 
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An intelligent and pious physician makes 
every effort to cure disease with proper foods 
rather than with drugs. 


. In this last statement Arnold proves 
himself to have been six hundred years in 


advance of his time. Another modern- 


sounding doctrine is that concerning indi- 
vidualization in the treatment of disease. 
The parables cover a very wide therapeu- 
tic range, dealing with the indications for 
sweating, leeching, cupping, scarification, 
bleeding, etc. Among the surgical condi- 
tions discussed are dislocations, deformities 
of the spine and other parts of the body, 
fistula, hemorrhage, suppuration, empyema, 


Inflammation of the joints, scrofula, 


goiter, etc. To a large extent all of these 
subjects are dealt with in a sane, common- 
sense spirit. Unfortunately, however, Arnold 
could not divest himself of a belief in astrol- 
ogy, differing in this respect from his greater 
contemporary, Moses Maimonides, who 
ridiculed the pretensions of the astrologers. 
Anyone interested in what Henry Osborn 


Taylor calls “the medieval mind” will find 


great pleasure in reading Dr. Diepgen’s 
translation. 


Davip RIESMAN. 


AtBRECHT HALLER von den empfidlichen und 
reizbaren Teilen des menschlichen Kérpers, 
Deutsch herausgegeben und eingeleitet von Karl 
Sudhoff, Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1922. 


The Swiss nation has produced more 
scientists than poets. Somehow the beauties 
of nature have failed to call forth either 
great lyric, great graphic or great plastic 
art, a strange ethnic fact still wanting ex- 


planation. At the top of the list of Swiss 


scientists stands Albrecht Haller. Haller 
wanted to be a poet and sing of his native 
land, but produced only mediocre results. 
Geethe, rarely intolerant, made sport of him. 
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In science, however, he attained the greatest 
distinction. He was a physiologist, an 
anatomist and a patient, honest experi- 
menter. He is the father of the doctrine of 
irritability which has had such a great influ- 
ence on the development of the myogenic 
theory of the heart-beat. He arrived at 
his fundamental conclusions after the most 
painstaking experiments upon one hundred 
and ninety animals. He made it his duty 
to report just what he saw, whether it 
suited his views or not, for, says he: “What 
difference does it make to me whether 
Nature declares herself in favor of one or 
another opinion?” 

He showed that tendons and ligaments 
are insensitive and explained the contrary 
opinion of older writers on the ground that 
the word veveov was formerly used indis- 
criminately for nerve, tendon and ligament. 

Irritability is independent of nerve influ- 
ence and of the mind and is a characteristic 
quality of muscular tissue. The most irrita- 
ble of all is the heart, whose activity not 
even opium, which arrests all other move- 
ments, can affect. Irritability of muscle is 
an inherent property which we are as little 
able to explain as we are able to explain 
‘gravitation or the attraction of matter. 
In the little book edited by the indefatigable 
Sudhoff are reproduced two of Haller’s 
lectures delivered at the University of 
_ Géttingen on April 26, and May 6, 1752. 
As the lectures were delivered and printed 
in Latin, they have not been readily acces- 
sible until now. Constituting one of the 
classics of medicine, their appearance in a 
German translation must be welcome to 
all interested in the history of medicine and 
in that of physiology in particular. 

Davip RIESMAN. 


Famous Cuemists: THE MEN AND THEIR 
Work, By Sir William A. Tilden, F.R.S., 


D.Sc., Professor Emeritus of Chemistry | 


in the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1921. 


___ Although but few of the famous men whom 
Sir William Tilden has chosen to illustrate 
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the progress of the history of chemistry 
were physicians, and the field in which they 
labored was not medical, nevertheless the 
effect of their researches has been so pro- 
found on the progress of medicine that 
this book is a distinct and valuable con- 
tribution to the history of medicine. In a 
brief preface the author states that it was 
not his intention to write a history of 
chemistry but take for his theme the 
evolution of the atomic theory as illustrated 


the lives and researches of those cele-- 


brated chemists, who by their investigations 
developed the basis on which all modern 
chemistry rests. | | 

Beginning with Robert Boyle, whom he 
terms the “Father of Chemistry,” he next 
discusses a group consisting of Black, 
Priestley, Cavendish and Scheele, whom he 
terms “The Phlogistians,” because of the 
theory of phlogiston which dominated all 
their views. The theory of phlogiston was 
overturned by Lavoisier’s demonstration of 
the element oxygen. Humphry Davy greatly 
aided chemical progress by his researches 
in electricity. With a group of chemists, 
comprising Dalton, Gay-Lussac Proust, and 
Berzelius began the definite formulization 
of the laws of combination and the atomic 
theory. Michael Faraday established the 
science of electro-chemistry. The exact 
definitions of molecule and atom were 
given by Avogadro and Cannizzaro. Then 
came Liebig and Dumas with their systems 
of chemical classification, Frankland and 


* Williamson with their studie on the action 


and constitution of molecules, and finally 
a group composed of Mendeleff, Crookes, 
and Ramsay represent the latest investiga- 
tions into the classification and nature of 
the elements. 

Following out the foregoing grouping 
Sir William Tilden has provided the reader 
with what is, in spite of his disclaimer, an 
intensely interesting history of chemistry, 
since the time when it became a science, to 
the present time. Each of the chemists of 
whom he writes, marked an epoch in chem- 
ical science, and non-technical terms are 
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used in describing how the experiments 
were made by which the science was 
benefited. 

The biographical sketches have a charm 
which adds greatly to the romantic life- 
history of some of the subjects discussed, 
and particularly is this evidenced in the 
biographies of Boyle and Lavoisier. The 
book is well illustrated with appropriate 
portraits and pictures of laboratories and 
apparatuses. 


Francis R. PACKARD. 


SELECTED WorkKS OF THOMAS SYDENHAM, M.D. 
WITH A SHORT BIOGRAPHY AND EXPLANATORY 
Notes. By John D. Comrie, M.A., B.Sc., M.D., 
F.R.C.P. Edin. William Wood & Co. i New 
York. 1922. 


This little book performs a great service 
to the medical profession in presenting to it 
the most practically useful of the writings 
of the “English Hippocrates.” Although 
Sydenham’s name is familiar to all physi- 
cians from their student days few of them 
have ever attempted to peruse his writings. 
In spite of the allusions we continually hear 
made to his teachings or methods these are 
usually culled at secondhand. In the preface 
Dr. Comrie states: 


The extracts have been chosen in some cases 
because they describe conditions which Syden- 
ham was the first to record, in other cases be- 
cause they give delineations of disease that have 
become famous, and in other cases because they 
have a permanent applicability by reason of 
their sound common sense. The extracts quoted 
in this volume form about one-third of Syden- 
ham’s complete works. 


The editor has certainly fulfilled in the 
ablest manner the aims he had in view and 
the reader will we think be led to desire a 
further knowledge of Sydenham and his 
writings. These wishes will be aided in their 
accomplishment by a complete bibliography 
which this volume contains, and by the most 
excellent account of Sydenham’s life which 


Dr. Comrie has compiled from various 
sources. 

Sydenham was not only a great physician 
but also a soldier, serving as a captain of 
Cavalry with the Cromwellian army. Other 
members of his family were prominent in 
the Parliamentary party and at the Restora- 
tion it is supposed that Thomas Sydenham 
found it wiser to continue his medical 


studies elsewhere than in England and 


accordingly went to Montpellier. By 1661 
he had found it possible to return with 


safety to England and begin the practice — 
of medicine in London, where he soon 
acquired a very large practice and was 


greatly esteemed by his professional col- 
leagues although he never applied to be 
elected a fellow of the College of Physicians 
of London. It is said he had a feeling that 
the enmity of a certain clique of detractors 


in the College might render his application 


unsuccessful. 

As might be expected his association with 
the Puritan party also prevented him from 
ever acquiring an extensive clientele among 
the nobility of the court of Charles 1. He 
numbered among his friends and admir- 
ers such men as Robert Boyle, John Locke, 
Dr. Mapletoft, Sir Thomas Millington, Sir 


Hans Sloane and Sir Richard Blackmore. It 


is curious that like his illustrious predecessor, 
Galen who fled from the plague in his time, 
Sydenhan left London when the epidemic 
raged within it, though afterwards he wrote 
his observations on the few cases he had 
seen. As all know he died of gout, of which 
disease he had written a classic account. 

The book is accompanied by a few well 
chosen and handsomely reproduced illus- 
trations. It should be in the library of 
every teacher of clinical medicine and stu- 
dents should be encouraged to read it as an 
example of the fact that what is really great 
in the work of the old masters of medicine 
is as alive today as it was over two hundred 
years ago when it was penned. 

Francis R. PACKARD. 
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